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EXPECTING THE QUESTION THEY’LL POP. 


Good gracious ! I really can’t tell 
Tlie reason the men are so shy; 

There are some that I like very well, 

But I can’t make them speak, tho’ I try. 

They are always so very provoking, 

And won’t take the hints that I drop 

About marriage—I patronise smoking— 
Expecting the question they’ll pop. 

There’s young Mr. Flint, ’cross the way. 
He often looks tender at me ; 

But there’s some folks who spitefully say 
They think him a little too free. 

I never see anything wrong, 

Whenever I happen to stop. 

Which I oft do as I pass along, 

Expecting the question he’ll pop. 

There’s another nice gent, Mr. Green ; 

I hear he’s got plenty of gold ; 

At all places of pleasure he’s seen, 

And he’s very kind-hearted, I’m told. 

I smile graciously on him, of course, 
Whenever he happens to drop— 

Which he ofteh doos—into our house, 

But the question he never will pop. 


Then there’s young Mr. Simpson,oh dear! 
He often comes visiting me; 

But he’s so bad temper’d, I fear 
We shall never learn how to agree. 

Besides, he’s so very ill-looking, 

His head always looks like a mop ; 

And he squints so, it really is shocking; 

I hope he the question won’t pop. ' 

There’s one more—Mr. Smith is his name— 
He’s good-looking and rich, I declare, 

But then the poor fellow is lame— 

He’s magnificent glossy black hair. 

I like him, although he is gay, 

And I own he’s a bit of a fop ; 

Yet I don’t think I’d answer him nay, 

If the question he only would pop. 

Good gracious ! I really can’t tell 
The reason the men are so shy; 

There are some that I like very well, 

But I can’t make them speak, tho’ I try. 

They are always so friendly and kind 
Whenever I call at each shop ; 

But I wish they would make up their mind, 
And find courage the question to pop. 

. Marie L. M. 


THE ST O R Y- T ELLER. 

THE BRIGAND. 

By the Author of “ Annie Wilson,” “Deception,” “Temptation,” &c. 

Chapter I. 

The bell of Westfield Church tolled heavily oil the morning of the fourth 
of January, thirty years ago. The remains of the late Lord West- 
field were to be committed to their mother earth, and at eleven o’clock the 
melancholy procession issued from the gates of Westfield Hall. The day was 
gloomy, a drizzling rain fell, and when the ceremony was concluded, the 
mourners and spectators returned to their homes, the latter to talk about the 
“grand funeral.” Most of the tenants on the Westfield estate had followed 
their late lord to his last home, but few shed tears over his grave. After 
the ceremony, Mr. Gordon, the vicar of the village, proceeded homewards with 
a friend of his, who had been tutor to the present Lord Westfield. 

“It is to be hoped that Lord Westfield will spend more time among 
his tenantry than his father did,” said Mr. Gordon, as they walked along. 
“We only had the late Lord Westfield twice among us since he came of age; 
once on the occasion of his marriage, when he remained a week here, and again 
a twelvemonth after, when his son and heir was born. Since that time 
he always lived either in London or Paris, and when poor Lady Westfield 
died abroad, he came to England, but took up his abode in London. I sincerely 
hope the present Lord Westfield will act in a different manner. The pro¬ 
prietor of large estates, with so numerous a tenantry under him, has, in my 
opinion, certain duties to perform, and if he neglects them, deserves to be 
censured. In fact he is responsible for a great deal of mischief.” 

“ I perfectly agree with you there,” said his companion; “ but from what I 
have seen of the present Lord Westfield, I think I may predict that he will 
adopt a different line of conduct altogether, that is, when he is settled, for at 

E resent he is wild to travel on the Continent. Indeed, had it not been for 
is father’s illness occurring so unexpectedly, he would not have been in 
England now.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Gordon, “for my part I cannot see the good of this 
passion for foreign travel. It has a corrupting tendency, I firmly believe.” 

“Nay, nay, I must not hear you say that, my good friend,” said Mr. 
Penrose. “Oil the contrary, it is my opinion that travelling in foreign 
countries enlarges the mind, frees it of many prejudices, and disposes a man 
to settle himself more contentedly in Old England afterwards. Lord West- 
field is in an unsettled frame of mind; he wishes to travel, and I say let him 
travel by all means; he will come back all the better for it.” 

“ Of course you know his disposition better than I do,” said Mr. Gordon. 
" How did he get on at Oxford ?” 

“Well, very well,” was the reply. “Considering the almost unlimited 
command of money he had, he made an excellent use of it. At Harrow, too, 
he left a good name behind him. His heart is in the right place, depend 
upon it, though there is a touch of eccentricity in his character. I will just 
give you an instance of it. He was out with two of his companions one day, 
when a little girl came towards them crying. Lord Westfield asked her 
what was the matter. She replied i that her mammy was ill, and she didn’t 
know what to do, for she couldn’t get the fire to burn.’ Lord Westfield 
said, ‘ Poor little girl! I will go with vou and see if I can do anything for 


your mammy.’ His companions laughed at him, but he was not to be laughed 
out of his good intentions ; and leaving them, he returned with the child to 
the cottage, in which its mother lay ill of a terrible fever, and I found him 
there half an hour afterwards, having succeeded in making up a good fire, and 
watching the poor woman, while the little girl was gone to seek somebody to 
come and attend to her.” 

“ Good young man ! ” exclaimed Mr. Gordon, the tears actually standing 
in his eyes, “ excellent young man! ” 

“ Ana,” continued Mr. Penrose, “ there is something in him which forbids 
others from indulging in sneers at his conduct. To be one of Westfield’s set 
was to stamp a man with distinction at Christ Church.” 

“ I only hope he may come among us, shortly,” said Mr. Gordon; “ but 
here we are at the parsonage! ” and together they entered. 

Lawrence Somerford, Lord Westfield, the subject of the foregoing conversa¬ 
tion, was remarkably handsome, and of most amiable manners. He was 
extremely desirous of travelling on the Continent, but disliked the idea of 
having a “ stranger to watch over him.” Could Mr. Penrose have travelled with, 
him, he would have been perfectly satisfied; but this was not possible, from the 
nature of the engagements that gentleman had entered into, consequently 
Lord Westfield requested Lord Newnham (his guardian until he became of 
age) to allow him to travel alone. Lord Newnham peremptorily refused to 
consent to this. Indeed he did not wish his ward to leave England; for he 
was anxious to convert him into a son-in-law as soon as might be, and pressed 
him warmly to spend some time at Newnham Ferrers, his seat in Shropshire. 
But Lord Westfield would not do this. He had a vague suspicion of Lord 
Newnham’s designs, and resolved on defeating them. For this purpose ho 
declared himself too unwell to leave home, and then discovered that the sea- 
breezes were necessary to him. Lord Newnham proposed Brighton, but Lord 
Westfield thought that too public, and settled himself for some months at 
an obscure fishing-village in Wales, to the great annoyance of Lord Newn¬ 
ham, who however did not wish to oppose his ward in everything, for fear of 
causing a feeling of dislike to spring up in the young man’s mind towards 
him. 

Lord Westfield remained in his retreat as long as he possibly could, and 
then paid a visit to Newnham Ferrers, as he could not find any pretext for 
keeping "away. But he declared that the air of the place disagreed with 
him; he lost his appetite, and looked so wretched, that Lord Newnham was 
fain to propose his removing to Scarborough, which he did, to the great 
grief of the Honourable Alicia Newnham, who had just discovered that sho 
and Lord Westfield would suit each other exactly. 

In this manner did Lord Westfield avoid being too much in Lord Newn¬ 
ham’s family, and thus he spent the remaining thirteen months of his minority. 
At last he attained his twenty-first birthday, and hailed it as the epoch of his 
emancipation. It was celebrated with the usual rejoicings. Bonfires blazed, 
oxen were roasted whole, and old ale flowed in torrents at Westfield; he 
recovered his health and spirits in a marvellously short space of time, and 
speedily put in practice his design of leaving England. 

After visiting France and Italy he proceeded to Spain, then in a very 
distracted state, owing to the contest between Queen Isabella and Don 
Carlos. He was warned of the danger he incurred by travelling through a 
country disordered by civil war, but he laughed at the warning. “He \>&s 
not going to fight,” he said, “ and he trusted he should make friends with 
both parties.” 

Lord Westfield had always longed to visit Spain, from having heard his 
father speak in the highest terms of a Spanish nobleman, who had been 
ambassador at London, besides having ail intense desire to study the 
national character of the inhabitants of every country he passed through, and 
he flattered himself that in a time of civil warfare, he should see it to 
perfection. He went by sea to Carthagena, and travelled leisurely along the 
coast until he entered Andalusia, when being desirous of seeing Seville, he 
passed through Granada, where he remained for some time. He contrived 
to pass unharmed through Christinos, Carlists, and Guerillas, and as for the 
Gitanos, or gipsies, he was quite at home with them. He travelled with a 
party of these last over the Sierra de Ronda, and succeeded in gaining their 
good graces. As they travelled along, they came to a small encampment of 
their tribe, and they introduced the young English senor to their brethren, who 
gave him a hearty welcome. Before he left them, an old crone, the female 
patriarch of the tribe, insisted on telling his fortune, and to humour the old 
creature, he gave her his hand, once white and soft, but now embrowned by 
a Spanish sun, and hardened by doing sundry odd offices, such as chopping 
wood and lighting fires, for where all were busy, he disdained to remain 
idle. 

“ Senor,” said the old woman, examining his hand, “ your destiny and that 
of a noble maiden of this land are closely interwoven. But what is this ?— 
Blood! Aye, it flows between you, and wells higher and higher. Now it 
disappears entirely, and your fate and hers ar(? more closely iutertw r iued than 
ever. The rest is veiled from my sight.” 
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Lord Westfield smiled at the old woman’* earnestness, as she uttered her 
predictions, and rewarded her witft a piece pf gold. One of the gipsies, a tall, 
fine athletic fellow, observing his smile of incredulity, called him aside. 

“Senor,” said he, very gravely, “you do not believe what Paquita tells 
you ? But mark pie! All that she has foretold will come to pass! The gift 
of prediction has been in her family for ages, and never did one of them 
foretell events (especially when life’s sands are nearly run out, as hers are), 
hut they are sure to take place. Blood will most certainly flow between yojq 
and your beloved! And now, seiior, listen to me ! Perchance you may wnnl 
help. Take this,” presenting him with a small thin plate of copper, on which 
were engraved some strange hieroglyphics, “and carve these characters care¬ 
fully on the top of the nearest cross to where you may be, and help will 
be forthcoming.” 

“ I am very grateful to you for your kindness,” replied Lord Westfield, 
taking the piece of copper, “ and should I ever require help I will follow your 
directions attentively.” 

“ You will not repent doing so, believe me, seiior,” said tbp gipsy. 

“By what name am I to remember you ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ By that of Zambro, sefior,” said tne gipsy; “ and may I ask yours? *’ 

“ Temple,” replied Lord Westfield. “ That is the name I am known by.” 

“Our evening meal is ready, senor,” said a bright-eyed girl, coming 
forward. 

“ Will you partake of it, seiior ? ” asked Zambro. “ It will be most 
likely the last you will share with us, and perhaps in after life you may 
smile at the recollection of the days when you joined in a gipsy’s feast.” 

“ If I only enjoy my meals then/as I have done since I have been with you, 
Zambro,” said Lord Westfield, “ I shall not complain, I assure you.” He 
then joined the gipsy’s supper, and a merry one it was. 

The gitanos, one and all, adored the young Englishman. His affability 
and readiness to adapt himself to their rough ways had endeared him to them, 
so different was his behaviour to that of the haughty Spaniards, who looked 
upon the dark-skinned race as if scarcely fit to breathe the same <air or tread 
the same soil as themselves. 

The next morning Lord Westfield took leave of the gipsies, and set forward 
alone and on foot. He did not wish to follow in the beaten track of travellers, 
not he ; he followed the course of the Xenil until he came to a forest. He 
then fancied he must have lost his way, for in the directions Zambro had 
given him no mention was made of a forest. He was now totally at a loss 
how to proceed, but after thinking a little while, felt persuaded that he must 
have taken the road leading to a ford instead of crossing a rustic bridge, and 
therefore he determined on entering the forest, imagining that he would be 
able to pass through it, andiso reach the bridge that he must have missed in 
less time than it would take him to retrace his steps. Accordingly, he 
refreshed himself with some wine and some bread and ham, and then plunged j 
resolutely into the depths of the forest, directing Ids course by the sun. 
He proceeded for some time, the forest growing thicker and thicker, until he 
began seriously to think that he had acted imprudently in not securing the 
services of a guide. Unfortunately this thought came too late, so he wandered 
on uutil the shades of evening began to fall, and he felt both weary and hungry. 
Not liking the idea of spending the night in' the forest, he pushed on more j 
resolutely, and at last, to his great joy, discovered a path, not much trodden 
indeed, but still a path. He followed it until he was nearly exhausted with J 
fatigue, when he was cheered by the glimmering of a light, which guided him 
to a small building, half-cottage, half-hut, almost concealed by the trees which 
shaded it. He knocked at the door with his fist, and a man’s voice from 
within demanded in gentle tones “Who is there r ” 

“ A benighted traveller, who demands your hospitality,” was Lord 
Westfield’s reply. 

The door was opened instantly, and a venerable man appeared on the 
threshold, with a lamp in his hand. Ilis hair was white, as was also his 
beard, which reached to his waist, and he looked at Lord Westfield with a 
searching expression. Lord Westfield was prepossessed in the old man’s favour 
at the first glance, and as he begged him to enter his humble dwelling, he 
followed him through an outer room, containing only a couple of rude stools, 
into an inner apartment, where his host, offering him a seat, begged him 
to rest himself. This room was furnished very simply, a few straw chairs, 
a table, and an old-fashioned bureau, constituting all its furniture. The 
earthen floor was covered with matting, but in a corner stood a guitar, and a 
few shelves against the wall were filled with books. The old man eyed Lord 
Westfield again curiously, and at last said, “ May I inquire to what nation 
the senor belongs ? ” 

“I am an Englishman,” replied Lord Westfield, “and I should feel 
inclined to claim you as a countryman.” 

“And you would be right, seiior,” said his host* “ I am English, and my 
name is Winter; though I have resided in Spain many years. 1 knew by 
your accent that you were no Spaniard, else I should not have opened my door 
so readily. But you must require something to refresh you after your long 
walk. Would you like some wine or some chocolate ? ” 

“Chocolate by all means,” said Lord Westfield; “though, if it will save 
ypu trouble, I will take some wine.” 

“Do not mention trouble, senor,” said the old man, “you shall have the 
chocolate in ten minutes.” 

Quitting the room, lie returned in less than ten minutes with a silver 
chocolate pot, and a large cup on a little tray, which looked like silver also. 
Having placed them on the table, he left the room again and brought in some 
delicate looking white bread and sopie slices of ham. Lord Westfield needed 
no pressing to fall on the good things before him, so he ate very heartily, 
drank the chocolate, and wound up his meal by a glass of spring water. 
When he had finished his host said in English, which he spoke like a foreigner, 
“May I ask your name, sir? It is not from idle curiosity, I assure you, 
that I make the inquiry. Your face reminds me of an English nobleman 
with whom my late master was very friendly, Lord Westfield.” 


“I am his son,” replied Lord Westfield, immediacy. “My father digjl 
about fifteen months ago.” : 'f \ 

‘iNow Heaven be praised! ” exclaimed the old man fervently. “.Providence 
must^urely have directed you here, my lord.” 

Lord Westfield felt somewhat; at a loss to account for the old man’s sudden 
burst pf enthusiasm. T ‘ 

<<1 am becoming weaker and weaker every day,” continued the old man; 
“ and pow I trust that Heaven has heard my prayers, and will protect the 

‘^Lord Westfield began to think that his host’s mind must be wandering, 
hut he listened to him iii silence. 

“I dare say, my lord,” he began again, “you wonder why I should rejoice 
so much at your coming; but that you may understand how I am situated, 
and be prepared in some way for the request I sliall have to make hereafter, 
I will give you a slight sketch of what happened to the noble family in whose 
service I have been many years. But perhaps you are fatigued, and would 
prefer listening to me another time ?” 

“ By no means,” replied Lord Westfield. “ Pray begin your story.” 

“ I was steward to the Count de Miraflores,” said the old mau. “ The 
count brought me from England, where he knew your lordship’s father.” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Westfield, “ I remember my father speaking often of tha 
count, for whom he had a great esteem. What has become pf him ? ” 

“ You shall hear, my lord, you shall hear,” was the reply. “ The count 
had two sons, Don Carlos and Don Luis. The eldest was of a most over¬ 
bearing disposition, haughty to his equals, and tyrannical toliis inferiors, and 
lorded it finely over his youngest brother, who was meekness itself. When 
Carlos was about ten years old, the countess presented her husband with a 
daughter, Donna Clara, and then her pure spirit sought the realms of bliss.” 

Here the old man wiped his eyes and paused awhile. 

“ The count was almost overwhelmed by this blow,” he at length continued, 
“and for a long time it was feared that he would never recover it. At last 
the Marquis de Villarossa, his uncle, persuaded him to exert himself, and 
obtained the post of ambassador extraordinary to England for him. During 
his stay in that country a new inmate was added to his household, for he had 
left his children in Spain. His sister’s husband had been appointed guardian 
to -the daughter of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, and having died had made ovcv 
his guardianship to my master, Donna Yiolante de Luzana was beautiful— 
as beautiful as Donna Clara, hut in q^te a different style, anti the two young- 
gentlemen soon became rivals on her account. The count returned to Spain, 
and became very fond of his ward, who took a violent dislike to Carlos, and 
avoided him as much as she could. Nov do I believe that she cared in the 
least for poor Don Luis, except in a sisterly way. Carlos, however, took it 
into his head that she was foiid of Luis, and became furious at the idea of 
her preferring his brother to him, and one day when he saw them together hi 
an orange grove, Luis teaching her some song with the guitar, his rage broke 
out in the most fearful manner. He swore a fearful oath that Luis should 
never marry Yiolante, and went on in such a manner at them both that 
Yiolante resolved to acquaint the count with his conduct. 

“ When the count was informed by her of what had passed, he reprimanded 
Carlos severely, and sent Yiolante, by her own desire, with our Donna Clara, 
to the convent of Our Lady of Sorrow, hoping that in a year or two Carlos 
might become reasonable; instead of that lie became gloomy and morosp, 
scarcely exchanged a word with either his father or his brother, and would 
absent himself from th<? castle whole days together, refusing to give his father 
any account of where he had been. This conduct grieved tie count terribly, 
and he would say to me, ‘ Winter, has that unhappy boy^tf mine come homp 
yet V and I would be obliged to tell him ‘ no.* Then lip would say, ‘ Santa 
Maria, what will become of him ! ’ 

| “ Well, my lord, matters went on thus until Carlos reached his twenty-fifth 

year, and Luis his twenty-third, when Carlos absented himself from home 
more than a week. Before his return an express came from the superior of 
the convent of Our Lady of Sorrow with the distressing intelligence that 
Donna Yiolante had been carried off by some ruffians while slier was walking 
in the garden of the convent. Donna Clara was with her at the time, but 
had remained unmolested. 

“ You may imagine into what consternation those terrible tidings threw 
us all. It was afterwards ascertained that Donna Yiolante had been "taken on 
hoard a small vessel, which was wrecked almost in sight of the coast. Who 
had committed this outrage was never clearly known; but I myself always 
suspected Carlos of having been the perpetrator of the deed, aud my master 
shared my suspicions, or I am much mistaken. 

“ From that time a fearful gloom took entire possession of Carlos. ' He 
would wander on the rocks at night, or in the forest, and return home with 
his dress saturated with rain. His father expostulated with him, an$ wished 
him to enter the army, hut he would not. One fatal day he walked into the 
garden, and came upon his brother, who was engaged in feeding q> fawn that 
had been a favourite of Yiolante’s. As he approached the auiffial hounded 
towards him, as if to attract his notice. He rudely felled it to. the ground, 
where it lay stunned, so violent was the blow. Luis, exasperated at this 
treatment of an unoffending animal, lost his temper, and reproached his 
brother bitterly for his cruelty. A servant who witnessed the altercation thus 
far thought ft prudent to inform his master, that he might part the brothers 
before any mischief should arise, but alas! the count wps t°o late. Although 
he made all haste to reach the spot, he only arrived fti time to sec his beloved 
Luis stretched on the ground, dead. After haviqg stubbed him, the fratricide 
fled, and has never been heard of since.” • 

“ What a terrible history l ” said Lord Westfield. 

“ Terrible indeed, my lord,” said Winter; “ but worse still, the count, 
after this terrible calamity, sank again into Ins former morbid state of apathy, 
from which nothing could rouse him. Donna Clara was scut for, hut it was of 
no use. The count would wander about heating his breast, and accusing him¬ 
self of the crime of being the father of such a monfter. Iu this state he 
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continued until the war broke out, and he espoused the cause of our Queen 
Isabella. About fifteen months ago the castle was besieged by thp Carlists, 
but they weye at first repulsed with loss. What, however, force could not 
effect treachery (lid, and one night-the enemy gained au entrance, murdered 
the sentinels, &pd very few of the inmates could save themselves by flight. 
The count disappeared; whether he was killed or taken prisoner was not 
known! I concealed Dpnna Clara in a recess behind the altar of the chapel, 
and afterwards conveyed her to a place of safety. The Carlists, masters of 
the paqtlpj P° m P lete ly dismantled it; they destroyed everything in it, and 
knocked qown the Avails, after having plundered it of everything portable. 
However, I contrived to secrete most of the valuables. But I should think 
youy lordship requires rest by this time.” 

‘‘I shall not be averse to it,” replied Lord Westfield; “for I feel much 
fatigued.” 

Winter then rose, and conducted his guest to a small room containing a 
pallet, saying, “This is very poor accommodation for your lordship.” 

“ Such as it is I am most thankful for it,” replied Lord Westfield. 

Having wished host good night, Lord Westfield hastily disencumbered 
himself of part of his dress; and throwing himself on the pallet, he drew 
the coverlid over him, and was soon fast asleep. 

Chapter II. 

The next morning at a very early hour Winter was up, and engaged in 
preparing breakfast. When Lord Westfield entered the room he found him 
very busy. 

“ I hope your lordship slept well last night ? ” said Winter. 

“Excellently,” Avas the reply. “I never slept better in my life.” 

“ Pray take a seat at the table,” said Winter. He placed a chair for Lord 
Westfield, after Avhich he went to a door, and, knocking at it, said, “ Clara, 
my dear child, you may come in. The sehor is English, and Avill, I am sure, 
protect you.” 

The door opened, and a young girl of abput seventeen made her appear¬ 
ance. Though clad in the costume of a Spanish peasant, her beauty Avould 
have created a sensation in the highest circles. On seeing her, Lord Westfield 
started up, and placed a seat for her, when she thanked him very prettily, and 
hoped he had rested well. He assured her he had, and then Winter reminded 
them that breakfast was ready—and an excellent breakfast it Avas. Coffee, 
chocolate, delicious bread, ham, sausages, and hot roast partridges, composed 
the meal, and Lord Westfield enjoyed it exceedingly. After breakfast Winter 
invited Lord Westfield to take a stroll in the forest, and he consented. 

“ You see now, my lord, why I was sq rejoiced at your coming,” said 
Winter, when they Avcre at some distance from the cottage. “ I am obliged 
to go twice a Aveek to a village about five miles distant to purchase provisions, 
and then I am compelled to leave my dear child alone. Till within the last 
two months my sister took care of her, but she is dead; and though my 
cottage is very secluded, yet I am sometimes very anxious, for a famous 
brigand infests this part of the country, and spares no one in his. forays. 
Now if your lordship will stay here for some time, I can mention casually in 
the village that an English artist has come to live with me ; and as artists 
. are seldom overstocked Avith money, there will be no temptation to them; 
while, on the other hand, the name of an Englishman secures a certain portion 
of respect—I have found it so myself. Do you not think my idea a good one, 
my lord ?” 

“A better plan Avould be, I think, fa leave the place altogether,” replied 
Lord Westfield, “and remove under my protection to some place of 
security.” 

“ Impossible ! ” exclaimed Winter. “ We cannot leave now.” 

“ And why ? ” asked Lord Westfield- 

“It Avould be too hazardous an undertaking, my lord,” replied Winter. 
“ Consider the state of the country. It is hardly possible for us to escape 
falling into the hands of some of the troops of either party, if even we 
avoid the brigands.” 

“But,” said Lord Westfield, “ I have some friends who promised to assist 
me. I fell in with some gitanos before I came here, and one of them gave 
me this,” showing him the thin plate of copper, “ and desired me to carve 
those characters on the top of the cross nearest to where I might be. I should 
then have help.” 

Winter examined the piece of copper, but could make nothing of the strange 
characters engraved upon it. 

“You may depend upon the gitano keeping his word, my lord,” said 
Winter. “ Let his IMfafre what they may, a gitano keeps his word, and is 
never ungrateful.” JKjf 

“Then,” said L(M|p estfield, “if you should think it necessary, I will 
summon them to tiSJ^lssistance by this magic talisman; and if it will 
relieve your mind of soihe anxiety, I can tell you that I am free to remain 
here as long as I like. I have no ties that bind me anywhere, so that if I 
can he of any service to Donna Clara, I shall be most happy to remain here 
three, six, or even twelve months ; it does not matter to me.” 

We question Avhether Lord Westfield would have been so ready to remain 
had old Winter been alone in his cottage. Indeed, on rising that morning 
he had been most anxious to continue his journey immediately after break¬ 
fast ; but the sight of Clara had somehow cheeked his desire of hurrying on 
as fast as he could. Old Winter, however, was profuse in his thanks, and 
returned to the cottage preparatory to setting off to purchase provisions at 
the village. Lord Westfield begged him to make a few purchases for him, 
and Avhen he was ready, he said to Clara, “ This noble caballero will remain 
Avith you, my dear child; so I go to-day with a good heart.” Then, turning 
to Lord Westfield, he said in English, “ I shall leave my precious child with¬ 
out feeling anxious, as I commit her to your care, my lord.” 

“I accept the trust with the greatest pleasure,” said Lord Westfirtd, “ and 
am proud of the confidence you repose in me.” 

Winter then departed, and Clara endeayoured to make the time pass agree¬ 


ably to her young protector. She conducted him to her favourite retreat 
during the heat of the day. This was a kind of bower at the end of a narrow 
strip of ground behind the cottage, enclosed by a hedge of myrtle. The 
cottage itself was so surrounded with trees, that-during the day it Avas scarcely 
visible ; nor would Lord Westfield have discovered it in the evening had not 
the light shone through the small diamond-shaped panes of the casement. 

“ I wonder,” said Lord Westfield to Clara, “ that Winter has not had 
shutters placed to those Avindows, if he is so desirous of your retreat being 
undiscovered.” 

“ Poor good Winter has often regretted that he had not had shutters made 
for the windoAVS when first his sister came here,” replied Clara. “ But the 
times Avcre not so dangerous then, and now he cannot bear to employ strange 
workmen from the village. All our former dependants and workpeople are 
dispersed; Avere it not so, avc might have many little comforts, and Winter 
need not go toiling to the village twice a week. But there is no trusting any¬ 
one in these troublous times,” she added, with a sigh. “Even the members 
of the same family take different sides sometimes, and will betray each 
other.” 

“ It is to he hoped that such a terrible state of affairs Avill not last much 
longer,” said Lord Westfield. “ I heard that Don Carlos was losing ground 
every day. But you can have shutters put up without the inconvenience of 
employing strange Avorkmen. If Winter Avill purchase some Avood and a few 
tools, I Avill engage to manufacture shutters for you; they will not be very 
artistically made, I dare say, but they will be strong and cause you to feel 
more secure. I wish I had thought of all this before he Avent out this 
morning.” 

“ I am sure he will be delighted at the idea,” said Clara; “but you must 
be Avonderfully clever to be able to do such things.” 

“ I have always thought that when travelling a man is best served avIio can 
wait upon himself,” said Lord Westfield; “ and when I made up my mind to 
travel I resolved to qualify myself for any little mechanical operation that 
might he required. A college friend of mine was detained a fortnight at n 
Avretched village, in consequence of not being able to Have his carriage wheel 
mended, owing to the illness of the blacksmith ; and Avlicn this Avas told to 
me, I determined to avoid being placed in the same predicament, by being 
able to repair any damages of the kind myself. I can shoe a horse or mend a 
carriage Avheel, and am a pretty good carpenter. Tools would have been an 
encumbrance on a pedestrian tour, so I have only provided myself with 
sketching materials. My knapsack contains plenty of drawing paper, pencils, 
brushes, and paints, so that I can pass very Avell for an artist.” 

“How I should like to be able to draw ! ” exclaimed Clara. “I feel the 
Avant of some occupation sadly. I have read all the books we have over and 
over again, except those that are in English, and in Latin, and I must not 
play the guitar for fear somebody might be passing by, and hear me.” 

“ I shall be most happy to give you all the instruction in my power,” said 
Lord AVestfield, “and the sooner we begin the better. I am supposed to be 
an artist, and if you apply yourself you will soon be able to pass for the 
artist’s sister, and perhaps need not remain shut up as you have been lately 
I suppose that nobody has seen you since you have been here ? ” 

“ Not a soul! ” said Clara, “ and I have felt most Avretchedly dull.” 

“I can well imagine that,” said Lord Westfield, “but we must arrange 
our plans systematically. I will be the English artist, aud you shall be my 
sister, but we must adopt an English name. What do you think of Temple V* 

“ Is that your name ? ” asked Clara. 

“ It is one of my names,” he replied. “ I have a great many names.** 

“ What are they ? ” asked Clara. 

“Lawrence Westfield Temple Somerford,” he replied. 

“How difficult they are to pronounce, except the first,” said Clara. “I 
can pronounce that easily. Lorenz! it is very pretty.” 

In her soft voice it sounded very pretty indeed, and so Lord Westfield 
thought. He Avas enchanted with the lovely girl’s simplicity, and resumed 
the subject. 

“ But you must take another name,” said he. “ Clara might give rise to 
suspicion.” 

“ Maria is my other name,” said Clara. “ That is common enough.” 

“Very well,” said Lord Westfield. “Then I am Lawrence Temple and 
you are Maria Temple. Do you agree to it ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Clara; “indeed I wish you Avere my brother in reality. 
You cannot imagine how lonely, hoAv desolate I have felt, since poor old 
Gertrude died. She was Winter’s sister, and loved me as if I Avere her own 
child. While I Avas at the convent with dear Yiolante I Avas so happy! We 
Avere like sisters, she the elder and I the younger, and as she ay as much wiser 
than I was, I always submitted to her opinion ; and I should he very glad, I 
assure you, if you were my real brother.” 

Lord Westfield thought it Avould be very pleasant to have such a lovely 
sweet-tempered girl as Clara for his sister. Any brother might be proud of 
her, and he determined to act as if he really stood in that relationship to her. 
He proposed beginning the draAving lessons immediately, and Avhen old 
Winter returned, he found Clara seated at a little table near the window, with 
Lord Westfield standing behind her and guiding the first efforts of her pencil. 
Winter appeared rather disturbed; he placed the basket he had brought 
with him on the ground, and sitting down, Aviped his forehead energetically, 
saying, “ I hear that on the road to Santa Ee, Ferrando has plundered a 
treasure Avaggon belonging to the queen, and containing the pay of the soldiers. 
Last week, he robbed the Carlists of their treasure.” 

“ Then he is of no party,” said Lord Westfield. 

“No,” said Winter. “He stands aloof from all, whether Carlists or 
Christinos. They say he is a sanguinary monster, and that his lieutenant 
llamiro seconds him in all his wickedness.” 

“ I Avonder that the inhabitants of the villages do not fly from their homes 
when he takes up his abode near them,” said Lord Westfield. 

“Ah! my lord,” replied Winter, “in this unhappy country money will do 
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much. The peasants are glad when Fcrrando comes near their villages. He 
always pays for what he has, and that is more than either Carlists or Chris- 
tinos do, in general. Many a time he would have been taken, if the villagers 
had not connived at his escape.” 

“ What sort of a person is this Fcrrando ? ” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ Some say he is young,” replied Winter, “ others affirm that he is sixty 
at least. Some say he is very handsome, while others again declare that he is 
hideously ugly.” 

“I suppose then that he is neither ugly nor old,” said Lord Westfield; 
“most likely he is an ordinary looking person.” 

“ Whatever he is in person, all agree in saying that he is a cruel ruffian,” 
replied Winter. 

“ Heaven grant he may never come near us ! ” said Clara, fervently. 

“ Amen! ” responded Winter, drawing a deep breath. 

“ You are tired, my good Winter,” said Clara; “ let me fetch you some 
wine.” 

Clara tripped out of the room to fetch the old man some wine, of which he 
appeared to stand in great need. 

While Clara was gone, Winter said to Lord Westfield in English, “ If I 
had had money enough, I would have sent her away from here at first.” 

“ I can provide you with money,” said Lord Westfield, “ and you had 
better leave as soon as possible.” 

“ I cannot go yet,” said Winter. 

Lord Westfield was about to remonstrate with him on the folly of 
remaining in so unsafe a spot, when Clara returned with the wine. She also 
prepared the supper, and Lord Westfield assisted her ; for poor old Winter 
was so tired that they would not hear of him rising from his seat. 

Chapter III. 


Lord Westfield had been a month at the cottage without anything happen¬ 
ing to disturb the quiet life its inmates led; and though one day exactly 
resembled the next, he did not find time hang heavily on his hands. He 
rose at a very early hour, breakfasted with Clara and Winter, gave the 
former her drawing lesson, then strolled into the forest, or rambled on 
the rocks, of which there was a lofty chain about a mile and a half distant 
from the cottage. He then returned home to dinner, after which came the 
siesta, indispensable in a warm climate, then a walk in the garden with 
Clara to help her gather the fruit for their frugal supper, after which either 
she or he read aloud until bedtime. Winter went three times a week to the 
village for provisions, and did not return so heavily laden. Lord Westfield 
insisted on sharing the expenses of their little household, and all went on 
smoothly and happily. Lord Westfield was content to enjoy the present; 
the idea of parting from Clara never once entered his head; he fancied the 
affection he felt for her was purely brotherly, but he was shortly fated to be 
undeceived on this point. 

One day Winter returned from the village looking harassed and uneasy, as 
well as fatigued. Clara instantly observed his looks, and said, “ My good 
Winter, what has disturbed you ? ” 

“Nothing particular, my dear child,” replied Winter, “ only I feel unusually 
fatigued. I do not grow younger, you know,” he added, with a melancholy 
smile. 

Lord Westfield was convinced, however, that something unusual was the 
matter, and he was confirmed in this idea when Winter, seizing the first 
opportunity of speaking to him in Clara’s absence, said, hurriedly, “ When 
my precious child has retired to rest to night, I must speak to you, sehor.” 

He always addressed Lord Westfield as sehor in Spanish, for the former 
had begged him to discard his title, except when conversing in English. 

The appearance of Clara put a stop to any inquiry on Lord Westfield’s part; 
but during the evening meal he felt very anxious. Whatever had disturbed 
Winter must concern Clara, or he would not wish the business kept a secret 
from her. 

At last night came, and Clara retired to rest. When Winter was alone with 
Lord Westfield he said to him in English, “ Oh, my lord, I am dreadfully 
alarmed. Ferrando has been within three miles of us! He has plundered 
the convent of Our Lady of Sorrow, and driven the poor nuns from their habi¬ 
tation. If he will violate the sanctity of a convent he will do anything. I 
tremble lest he should find Clara out; so we must be prepared for any 
emergency. I have already spread the report that an English artist has been 
with me for some weeks with his sister, so that I have done what I could to 
avert danger; but I really think that you had better seek the aid of your 
friends the gipsies before it is too late.” 

“Where is the nearest cross erected?” asked Lord Westfield. 

“ About a mile from here,” said Winter, “ at the foot of some rocks at the 
end of a little valley. You must go to the right after leaving here, and 
though it is rather troublesome to force your way through the underwood, it 
is not very far to go.” 

“ Will you show me the way to-night ?” asked Lord Westfield. “ I mean, 
just give me directions, so that I may not lose myself, and I will start to¬ 
morrow before sunrise.” 

“Willingly,” replied Winter, and rising he accompanied Lord Westfield 
into the forest. 

The moon, then at the full, gave a bright light, and Winter indicated 
clearly the way Lord Westfield was to go, after which, being very tired, he 
returned to the cottage; but feeling disinclined for sleep, he preferred 
remaining out of doors for a little time longer. Winter endeavoured to 
persuade him to re-enter the cottage with him, and seemed more disappointed 
at his refusal than the occasion warranted—at least Lord Westfield thought 
so. He strolled leisurely along, but not wishing to extend his walk too far, 
was going in the direction of a glade in the forest, rather a favourite resort of 
his, thinking all the while on the strange chance that had thrown him, an 
Englishman, into the company of Clara, a Spanish girl of high birth, yet 
■ totally unprotected by any relatives. Suddenly Paquita’s prophecy flashed 


across his mind. What if Clara were the noble maiden with whose 
destinies his were to be so closely interwoven? The thought was very 
pleasing to him, and he said to himself, “ How different she is to all the 
women I have met with before ! At the first glance it is easy to see that she 
lias been brought up in retirement. I almost think it is the best way to 
bring up girls, for their minds are then fresh, and uncontaminated by contact 
with the world. But then there’s this drawback, that a young girl brought 
up in perfect seclusion is very apt to take a fancy to the first young man she 
meets with, merely because he is the first; and if she marries him, and mixes 
in the world, she may meet with some one else whom she may like better. 
Clara, to be sure, is very young—indeed, she is almost a child ; and I do not 
believe that the idea of loving any one has ever entered her head, except 
indeed old Winter, whom she loves as a father, and myself, for whom she has 
the affection of a brother. I wonder if she would be as much at her ease 
with any other young man as she is with me; and I wonder if she ever 
will-” 

Here his meditations were cut short by the sound of voices, and he found 
that he had unthinkingly wandered into a thick part of the forest, instead of 
towards his favourite glade. Feeling much curiosity to know who the 
speakers were, and a slight degree of alarm lest they should be some of 
Ferrando’s band, he concealed himself behind the trunk of a tree. The voices 
drew nearer, and he heard the following words distinctly pronounced—“ Not 
worth while. Those artists have sometimes scarcely a coin to bless them¬ 
selves with. They travel on foot, and are satisfied with the roughest lodging 
and coarsest fare, provided they can find subjects for their pencil.” 

“ But he has a sister, I am told,” said the other voice, “ and she might bo 
to your taste, captain.” 

“ Likely enough,” rejoined the first speaker. “ But I am not disposed to 
make myself enemies of the English. I should have the whole legion at my 
heels if it were known that I had meddled with one of their nation; and the 
English are very different fellows to deal with from our own lazy countrymen.” 

“ The spot is so solitary,” said the other. 

“ The more reason for those dwelling in it to be missed by the first way¬ 
farer who travels this way,” said the first speaker in decided tones. “ Besides, 
Ramiro, I have more important business on hand. I have heard news which 
rejoices my soul. My time for revenge is drawing nigh. Malaga is my 
destination, and shortly too. We will therefore let the English painter 
and his sister rest in peace.” 

“ So be it, captain,” replied Ramiro; “ but I should like to see-” 

The voices had gradually become fainter and fainter, and then Lord West- 
field could not distinguish any more; but he had heard enough, and only 
waited until there was no chance of meeting the ruffians, to hurry back to 
the cottage. 

While Lord Westfield was deliberating what course to pursue, a gigantic 
figure clad in a dark cloak glided from behind a tree at some distance, and 
passed the one which concealed him. He was now really alarmed. This last 
comer could not belong to Ferrando’s band, or he would have joined his 
comrades, and that he had heard Ferrando and Ramiro was certain. The 
forest was not so solitary as he had fancied, and the cottage was by no means 
a safe retreat for Clara. What he had heard filled him with terrible appre¬ 
hensions on her account, and he resolved to lose no time in calling the gitanos 
to his aid. For one moment he thought of giving information to the alcalde; 
but a little consideration convinced him that such a proceeding would be worse 
than useless, since he had heard of instances in which the alcaldes had actually 
been in the pay of bandit captains, and in a very melancholy mood he retraced 
his steps to the cottage. He sought his pallet, but could not sleep, and he 
rose early, harassed and unrefreshed, to perform his promise of carving the 
mysterious characters on the cross. He went in the direction pointed out by 
Winter, and in a short time discovered the object of his search. Taking 
out his knife, he carved the characters very neatly on the top of the cross. 
Having done this, he looked around him, and was much struck with the 
aspect of the solitary spot. 

“ This is indeed a place fit for a deed of blood such as the cross is erected 
to commemorate,” thought Lord Westfield, and he shuddered as he gazed on 
the dried-up herbage, and the barren rocks that bounded the view on one 
side, and the gloomy trees which bordered the other. He went on a little 
way, wishing to see where this desolate valley terminated, when he came to a 
little brook which murmured gently along, and which took its rise among the 
rocks. Here the aspect of the place changed. A pleasing verdure clothed the 
earth, the oleander and myrtle flourished on the rocks, and every now and 
then a rabbit popped from its burrow, to retire again suddenly. Lord West- 
field climbed up one of the rocks, but a stone slipping from under him, he 
rolled down, and hurt his ankle. As he was slowly raising himself up, his 
eye was caught by what he thought was a very fine piece of agate, on which 
the sun’s rays were directly shining. He limped up to the spot, and found 
that it was imbedded in the rock. He took hold of it, and to his utter 
astonishment, part of the rock opened, and disclosed a dark passage. Vexed 
that the state of his foot would not allow him to make further researches, he 
marked the spot, resolving to come again very soon, in order to find out 
where the passage he had seen led to, as perhaps he might have discovered a 
safe retreat for Clara and her venerable protector. He limped homewards 
very slowly ; but who can describe his annoyance on seeing a man climb up 
the palisades which surrounded the narrow strip of garden we have mentioned 
as being at the rear of the cottage. The fellow appeared so intent on watching 
somebody in the garden that he was quite unconscious of Lord Westfield’s 
approach, and as the latter walked very slowly, he did not reach the palisades 
until he had seen the man jump down, and walk off past the entrance of 
Winter’s dwelling. Alarmed, annoyed, and in great pain, Lord Westfield 
entered the cottage, but found no one in the usual sitting-room. His 
foot was so painful that he was obliged to sit down, and presently Clara 
came in. 

“ So you have come back at last ?” said she. “ v ou want some breakfast, 
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of course. I expected you back two hours ago. But what is the matter ? 
Why have you been so long r” 

“ I did not confine myself to the business which took me from home this 
mornino- ” replied Lord Westfield ; “I looked about me, and trust that my 
delay may be of great service to you—to us all, in fact,” he added quickly, 
noticing* the anxious expression of her countenance. 

“But what is the matter?” asked Clara. “Something has happened to 
you to make you speak in such a strange manner. You are pale, too, your 
voice trembles—you seem as unnerved as if you had met a wolf,” she added 
with a smile. 

“ Perhaps I have,” replied Lord Westfield in low tones. 

“ Holy Mother ! ” exclaimed Clara springing towards him, “ are you hurt— 
are you wounded ? Thoughtless girl that I am to have made your danger a 
matter of jest! Oh, tell me if I can be of any service to ) r ou! How came 
you to be attacked by the ferocious beast?” 

“Dear Clara,” said Lord Westfield, flattered and touched by the emotion 
she had shown, “ I was not attacked. Do not agitate yourself ; I am unhurt 
except with a sprained ankle, caused by a stone rolling from under me. It 
is a mere trifle, believe me.” Taking her hand, which in her anxiety she 
had placed on his arm, he kissed it tenderly. 

“ Were she my sister, now,” he thought, “ I might draw her to my bosom 
in a brotherly embrace. But I shall never dare to do that!” 

Clara bent’ over him with tender solicitude; and observing that his curls 
were falling in disorder over his fine forehead, she very simply and naturally 
pushed them back, as a fond sister might have done. Then, as he looked at 
her, so innocent, so confiding, he remembered the brigand’s conversation of the 


night before. 

“ Is it possible,” he thought, “ that this delicate high-born being can ever 
become the prey of a brigand chief? ” And he shuddered violently. 

“ You are ill,” said Clara, who was now quite alarmed. “ Your forehead 
and your hands burn. I will call good Winter.” 

She hurried to the garden, where Winter was gathering some fruit, and 
dragged him into the room where Lord Westfield was. 

“ He has met a wolf,” said Clara, “ and has hurt his foot, and is very ill. 
Shall I make him some fever drink, good Winter ? ” 

Having examined Lord Westfield, Winter recommended him to lie down, 
and take the cooling draught Clara would prepare for him. After much per¬ 
suasion Lord Westfield suffered himself to be led to his bed -chamber, where 
lying down, he remained until Winter brought him the draught, which he 
drank off. Winter then left him, but he could not sleep; and after some 
time he rose and hobbled out of the room. 

“ Have you slept ? ” asked Clara, when she saw him. 

“No, I cannot sleep,” he replied. 

“But you need rest,” said Clara. “ Do try and sleep.” 

“ It is of no use, dear Clara,” said Lord Westfield. “ My*brain seems in 
such a whirl, that sleep is an impossibility.” 

“The saints defend us! ” exclaimed Clara, looking very frightened. “ You 
must be in a terrible fever ! ” 

“ It will soon pass off,” said Lord Westfield, “ and much sooner in your 
company, and listening to your soft voice, than in lying on my bed tossing 
about restlessly.” 

“ Well, then,” said Clara, “ I will not insist on your lying down. But I 
will not draw to-day, and I will make you up a nice couch.” 

Placing the chair and stools so as to form a couch, she insisted on his 
assuming a recumbent position, and read to him. Whether the soft tones of 
her voice, or the draught he had taken, calmed the perturbation of his mind, 
we cannot tell; but one or the other had a most beneficial effect, and in an 
hour he was fast asleep. Clara triumphantly pointed to him when Winter 
came into the room, and placing her finger on her lip, went about on tip-toe 
for fear of disturbing him. After a long nap, he awoke refreshed, and then 
Clara made him take another draught. He drank it, and said smilingly, 
“ Now, are you satisfied? ” 

“ Pretty well,” replied Clara; “ but how is your foot ? ” ' 

“ It does not pain me much, but it feels numbed,” said Lord Westfield ; 
and on trying to take his boot off, he found that he could not, owing to his 
foot being enormously swelled. So Winter had to cut his boot off, and to 
bathe the ankle with a lotion. 

For three days, Lord Westfield could not walk, and Clara waited upon 
him, and read to him. And somehow he found it not at all unpleasant to 
be laid up with a sprained ankle. 

When he was able to go out as usual, a great trouble assailed him. Old 
Winter fell ill, and Lord Westfield tended him most assiduously. The old 
man’s illness was brought on by over fatigue, and Lord Westfield went to the 
village to purchase the provisions himself. In about a week he was muci} 
better, and then Lord Westfield told him of the discovery he had made when 
he carved the characters on the cross in the rocky valley. “ But it does not 
seem of much good,” said he ; “ for not a single gipsy has passed this way.” 

“ Well,” said Winter, “it they have not seen the cross, they r cannot know 
that you require assistance. But I do not like you to expose yourself to 
danger, and you were attacked by a wolf the last time you went that way, 

were you not?” 

“ Clara inferred that I had been attacked,” said Lord Westfield. “ There 
are wolves in human shape, you know.” 

“ You have met with some of the brigands ? ” asked Winter. 

“I have,” replied Lord Westfield; and he related the conversation of 
Ferrando and Ramiro, finishing by giving a description of the tall figure he 
had seen oome from behind the tree. 

“Ah!” said Winter, “that description agrees exactly with the account 
the peasants give of the spectre of a prior of St. Salvador, which they say 
haunts the forest.” 

-r "Slii y° u surely do not believe in such superstitious nonsense?” asked 
Lord Westfield. 


“ I certainly cannot say that I have seen any ghosts about here,” said 
Winter, “ but many of the villagers assert that they have; and you know, 
my lord, they may have seen something.” 

There was something in Winter’s manner which struck Lord Westfield as 
strange, and lie remained silent, musing over his thoughts in some perplexity. 
Suddenly Winter expressed a desire to go to rest (for this conversation took 
place after Clara had retired for the night), and Lord Westfield and he 
retired to their respective rooms. 

^.J j0r( ^ Westfield entered his apartment, the lamp he held'went out, but 
? e .„. no ^ ^ rou ^^ e himself to relight it, for the moon illumined his room 
brilliantly. The shutters had not been put up, for, though Lord Westfield 
importuned Winter to purchase the wood, he had always some reason for not 
procuring it, so that, as it was a perfect matter of indifference to Lord 
Westfield whether the windows had shutters or not, he ceased troubling 
himself on the subject, and this night approached the window of his room to 
look out into the forest. 

The little casement was half open, and as he looked, he thought he saw a 

figure flit across the space in front of the cottage. Every thin a- was still_still as 

death—not even a slight breeze stirred the leaves of the trees, and there was 
something in the perfect stillness which so soothed Lord Westfield’s spirits that 
he remained at the casement for some time, entranced by the beauty of the 
night. He was just preparing to seek his couch when he heard the door of 
the cottage open, and presently 6aw Winter (whom he fancied in bed and fast 
asleep) emerge therefrom. Struck by this strange incident, he felt inclined to 
watch his host’s movements. He heard a low whistle, and to his utter 
amazement, the figure he had seen in the forest, after he had heard the 
dialogue between the brigands, came forward, and drew near to Winter, who 
placed a basket containing provision (for he had seen Winter fill it during 
the day) in his hands. Had not Lord Westfield been a man of the strictest 
honour he might have heard every word they uttered, for he need only have 
gone to the door which remained open to listen to what they were saying; 
but he scorned the idea of so base an action, and contented himself with 
observing the figure in the dark cloak. He appeared to be in great trouble, 
for he clasped his hands, smote his breast, and finally raised his eyes to 
Heaven, when the moon shone full on his face, and disclosed to Lord Westfield's 
view a most noble countenance, furrowed by sorrow rather than by age. 

“ Who can it be ? ” thought Lord Westfield. “ His appearance is sufficient 
to command rsspect. But why is Winter so very mysterious about this noc¬ 
turnal visitant ? Surely he can trust me! The ghost of a prior of St. 
Salvador, indeed ! I thought his manner was not natural as he said it. 
Poor man ! He did not want to excite my curiosity on the subject. Well, 
I will not judge him hastily, for I have no doubt that he is actuated by good 
motives, be this would-be spectre who he may !” 

The conclusion at which he had arrived appeared so very satisfactory to 
Lord Westfield that he resolved on going to rest, and without closing his 
casement went to bed, more fully satisfied than ever of the rectitude of old 
Winter’s conduct. _ 

Chapter IV. 


In an elegantly furnished room at Malaga sat a young lady of about 
twenty years of age. She was very lovely. Her figure was much above the 
middle height. Her hair was of that peculiar shade which almost denotes 
that its owner is of the “ blue blood ” so prized in Spain. Her eyes were 
large and sparkling; her nose and mouth finely formed; and her hands, 
delicately small, were sweeping the strings of a guitar as only Spanish women 
can'touch them. She ceased playing awhile, and remained for some minutes 
plunged in a reverie. Then she resumed her instrument, when the door ot 
the room opened. A blush suffused her cheeks when she saw who entered. 
A tall, handsome young man advanced towards her, and bowing respectfully, 
paid her the customary compliments of the day. 

“ Sehorita,” said he, “ Don Felipe desires me to inform you that he expects 
company to dinner. A South American gentleman, one of the partners in 
the Mexican house of Morales, is coming, and the Sehor Escobedo wishes 
him to be particularly well entertained. I have now delivered my message.” 

“ Many thanks, Sehor Nunez,” replied the young lady. “ Tell papa that 
I will attend to his wishes in every respect. But will you not take a seat, 
sehor?” 

The young man, who had remained standing near her, now took a seat and 
said, “ Pray do not let me interrupt your music, Sehorita Almira. I thought 
I heard your voice as I ascended the stairs.” 

“You did,” replied Almira. “I was singing the romance of the Aben- 
cerrage that you were kind enough to copy out for me. I nearly know it by 
heart. Am I not a diligent scholar, Sehor Nunez ?” And she looked kindly, 
almost lovingly, in his face as she said the words. 

The young man did not however return the kind look. No smile was on 
his lips as he replied gravely, “It is well known that the talent of the 
Sehorita Almira overcomes all difficulties.” 

“ I wish it were as well known that the Sehorita Almira dislikes flattery 
exceedingly,” returned the young lady poutingty. 

“ Truth cannot help becoming flattery at times,” said Nuhez, still v ith the 
utmost gravity and without looking at Almira.. 

“ Tell me,” said the latter abruptly, “ who is coming besides the stranger ? 
Who is to meet the Mexican caballero r” 

“ I can acquaint you with the names of all those who are to meet him,” 
replied Nuhez, “ for Don Felipe has tol’d me. This is an impromptu dinner, 
and he has been out all the morning seeking for friends to meet the foreign 
gentleman. First there will be Don Julio and Don Silvio Penalva,”—Almira 
put up her lip,—“ then Don Cesar de Mora, Don Pedro de Taboada, Don 
Antonio de Silva, Don Eusebio Fernandez, and your humble servant.” 

“Nine in all,” said Almira. “ Well, I will do my best to please my dear 
father; but why does he always ask those two insufferable coxcombs the 
Penalvas ? ” 

A gleam of light flashed from Nunez’s eyes, as he replied, “Very few ladies 
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in Malaga have so poor an opinion of those two gentlemen as you have, 
sefiorita” 

“ Then I am very sorry to say that Malaga must boast of very few sensible 
ladies, Sefior Nunez,” said Almira, gaily. 

“ And I assure yoii that Don Silvio has no idea.of your thinking so slight¬ 
ingly of himr” said Nufiez. I have even heard it rumoured that he aspires 
to your hand.” 

“What!” exclaimed Almira, in great indignation. “He aspire to my 
hand ! It must be a very different person to Don Silvio who will ever obtain 
it, Sefior Nufiez.” And her cheeks flushed as she spoke. 

“ What then ? ” asked Nunez. “ Does the sefiorita wish for perfection in a 
htisband ? ” 

“No indeed,” replied Almira. “I am not so silly. Perfection is not 
attainable. But I should be satisfied to wed a caballero like—like some I am 
in the habit of seeing.” 

Nunez turned pale; Almira perceived it, and looked at him with an expres¬ 
sion of great tenderness. Sis eyes caught the expression of. hers for a 
moment, and then, his face suddenly flushing, he rose and said in a grave, 
cold manner, “ I will now bid you adieu, sefiorita.” And bowing low, he 
left the room. 

Almost before the door closed upon him the tears gushed from Almira's 
eyes, and presently she sobbed bitterly. 

“ Why will he be so grave and cold ? ” she cried. “ I do all in my power 
to let him know that I esteem him beyond all others, and he returns my 
kindness by frigid sternness ! ” 

After indulging her grief for some time longer, Almira suddenly remembered 
that dinner must be ordered, and as she hurried from the room she exclaimed, 
“ That hateful Don Silvio ! ” 

She gave the necessary orders, and returned to her room, When Inez, her 
■Waiting-maid, came with a mysterious air to tell her that there was a gitana 
in the house, and added, “Would the sefiorita like to see her? All her 
predictions are sure to come true. Juanita declared to me, that everything 
she told her happened exactly as she had said it would. And she bas told me 
things that nobody knew but myself. Shall I bring her to you, sefiorita ? ” 

Almira, superstitious as the generality of her countrywomen, consented, 
and the gitana was introduced into her chamber by the officious Inez, who 
immediately after discreetly retired. 

The gitana was a handsome-looking woman of about thirty. Almira gave 
her a piece of money, and said with a bright smile, “ Well, good mother, I 
hope you have a happy future in store for me ? ” 

The gitana looked at her hand, and replied sorrowfully, “ Dear lady, would 
that I had a bright fortune to promise you.” 

“ Is my fortune so dark tlienl” asked Almira with a faint smile, 

u At present it is,” replied the gitana, “ dark and stormy. Blood and 
death are here. A dire misfortune threatens you even within three days. 
Go not abroad alone, sweet lady, feut precautions are useless. We cannot 
escape our fate.” 

“I never do go out alone,” said Almira, rallying her spirits; “your art 
ought to have told you that.” 

“ Such knowledge as that would be but trifling,” replied the gitana; “ but 
I will tell you what my art reveals to me now. The image of a handsome 
noble youth fills your heart at this moment.” Almira blushed crimson. 
“Nay, blush not, lady,” continued the gitana, “the object of your love is well 
WOtthy of it. But sorrow and trouble will overtake you both ere long. Only 
keep a good heart, and all will be well in the end.” 

“You frighten me with such terrible forebodings, good woman,” said Almira. 

“They will come true, nevertheless,” said the gitana, confidently; “but, 
whatever happens, be firm and courageous. Farewell, sweet lady, I have no 
more to say.” 

The gitana then left Almira, who felt vexed with herself, first for having 
listened to her, and next for allowing her gloomy forebodings to disturb her. 

(To be continued.) 


AH! WOULD WE HAD NOT MET! 


She is not worthy! Ah, the woe 
Love’s labour to regret 1 

Such faith no more is mine to give— 
Life's sun to me hath set! 

For bliss is built on confidence— 
There’s much of pain without; 

High happiness they cannot know 
Who harass’d are by doubt: 

And confidence betray’d by one 
Deem’d truthfullest and best, . 

Can ne’er so unreservedly 
Upon another rest. 

She was my idol! Who might dare 
That idol to defame ! 

In thought, word, act, I worshipp’d her, 
And link’d with heaven her name ! 

Not more, in person, heart, or mind, 
might angel be admired ; 


’Twere sin, indeed, to call unwise 
The faith she had inspired 1 

Could absence, time, or aught estrange 
Her high-toned soul from me? 

No ! easier might the forest oak 
By babe uprooted be ! 

Ah, beauteous idol! erst adored— 
Since crumbled into dust! 

Gone, gone for aye, that stainless love, 
That all-unruffled trust! 

The heart thus blighted, cankered, 
Corroded to its core, 

How poor a thing ! Its goodliness 
No power shall restore. 

I feel she is not worthy—still 
I cannot her forget; 

She waken’d, crush’d my moral life— 
Ah ! would we had not met! S. E. 


Time's Progress. —Alas! it is not till time with reckless band .has torn 
out half the leaves from the book of human life, to light the fires of passion 
with from day to day, that man begins to see that the leaves which remain 
are few in number, and to remember faintly at first, and then more clearly, 
that upon the early pages of that book was written a story of happy influence 
which he would fain read over again. Then comes listless irresolution and 
the inevitable inaction of despair ; or else the firm resolve to record upon the 
leaves that still remain a more noble history than the child’s story with which 
the book began. 


GODFREY MARKLAND. 

Chapter XXIV. 

On the day following the conference between Mrs. Russell and Godfrey 
Markland, the latter received the following epistle :— 

“Dear Markland— There is not a moment to be lost. The London 
detectives are already on the look-Out, and as their Argus ey'cs arc supposed 
to possess the peculiar property of seeing through stone walls, I do not think 
our friend would be able long to elude their vigilance, even were it desirable 
to make the effort, which, I have good reason to believe, it is not. In short, 
some very extraorditiary circumstances have been brought to light by Mr. 
Bayfield, that have given a new aspect to the affair, so favourable to our 
cause, that both he ahd I are of opinion it will be better for the refugee to 
go boldly at once to the nearest magistrate and surrender himself, instead of 
waiting to be taken in the toils. I am quite serious, dear Marklahd, in 
advising him to adopt this course Without delay; for I hope and trust we have 
discovered who was the teal criminal, and as that personage is defunct, we 
shall not be under the disagreeable necessity of lugging any poor wretch into 
a scrape for the purpose of ensuring our own triumph. No time could be 
more propitious for us than the present, as the assizes will be held next week 
at Bristol, and there is very little work fbr the judges, so that we may look 
for an immediate trial if my advice is acted upon. You see, therefore, the 
importance of prompt measures in order to avoid the unpleasantness of a long 
imprisonment. 

“ By the way, Hollis has come back with me from Dublin, for the poor 
fellow is so anxious to see his young master, as he still calls Sir Arthur, that 
I have had some difficulty to get him to stay here till I hear what steps you 
have taken. I shall expect your answer to this on Thursday morning, 
speedily to be followed by yourself in person, as I presume you will come 
down if anything is to be done in Court next week. Then, unless Madam 
Justice should tilt her scales on one side in a very outrageous manner indeed, 
your amiable friend, Sir James Morrington, may ‘bid a long farewell to all 
his greatness.’ The ‘ handwriting ' is already upon the wall—his reign is 
drawing towards its close; for as sure as there is light above us, Markland, 
the long suffering exile will, ere long, be seated in all honour and glory in his 
own halls again. Tell him therefore to take courage, and not to shrink from 
the few days of discomfort that must necessarily precede his deliverance, for 
the end in view is well worth the means, even though success were more 
doubtful. Write to me as soon as you have decided upon your mode of 
action, and in the meanwhile believe me, my dear Markland, your faithful 
and truly devoted T. THAxtON.” 

Overjoyed at these good tidings, Godfrey Markland, with the letter in his 
pocket, hastened to communicate them to Sir Arthur, to whose drooping 
spirits they came like summer rain to the sun dried flowers of the field. He 
did not hesitate for an instant as to the course he should pursue, and would 
have given himself up that very hour, but for the advice of his young protector, 
who thought it would be better first to make some inquiries respecting the 
magistrates of the various districts, as an idea had occurred to him that some 
good might be done by giving a private statement of the case before the 
accused should surrender his person. 

“ Act exactly as you think proper, my dear Markland,” said Sir Arthur, 
with the happiest smile Godfrey had ever yet seen on his face. “ I am content 
to be entirely guided by you, my best and dearest friend.” 

“ I am sure you will give me credit for the wish at least to serve you, sir, 
to the utmost of my ability,” said Godfrey; “ but I should not have been able 
to accomplish much without the assistance of those who have proved more 
powerful though not more zealous friends than myself.” 

“ And without you their assistance would never have reached me, Godfrey. 
But I am going on too fast,” he continued in a graver tone. “ I am making 
too sure of that which is yet so uncertain.” 

“ Thaxton is .not a man to build upon an uncertain foundation,” said 
Godfrey. “ He must feel pretty sure of his ground, or he would not have said 
all that he has said in this letter.” 

“ But the ground* dear Markland, firm though it appears, may give way 
beneath our feet by some unexpected shock. There is hope, but not certainty, 
and for that hope I am truly grateful. You will be with me, Markland ? ” 

“Most assuredly, sir,” he replied; “you cannot doubt that. I shall 
remain with you, if I am permitted to do so, from the time you make your¬ 
self known till the ordeal is passed; and remember,” he added gaily, “ I 
shall expect to be the first to welcome you back to your own home.” 

“Ah! Godfrey, if there is really so much happiness in store for me, you 
must look upon it as your home, too.” 

At this moment Dr. Wace came to pay his customary daily visit, and 
as soon as he had made the usual inquiries respecting the health of his 
patient, Godfrey put Mr. Thaxton’s letter into his hand. He ran his eye 
rapidly over its contents, then walked to a window and read it with more 
attention ; after which he remained for a few minutes seemingly in profound 
thought. 

“ Well, sir, what do you think of it ? ” said Markland. 

“ I think the prospect is very good,” was the reply. 

“ Then you would follow my friend’s advice ? ” said Godfrey. 

“ Certainly,” replied Dr. Wace; “ there can be no question about it; and 
I am just thinking that I can perhaps be of some use to you in this, for 
Mr. Burlton the magistrate is a near relation of mine, and I have no doubt that 
if the case is fully explained to him beforehand, he will manage the whole 
affair with as little annoyance as possible. With your permission I will call 
upon him myself this evening, and ascertain at what hour he will see you in 
private to-morrow. It may all be done very quietly, and nobody be any the 
wiser.” 

This friendly proposal was most thankfully accepted, Markland being in 
truth well pleased to be relieved from what to him would have been a difficult 
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and embarrassing task, although lie had resolved to undertake it; besides 
which lie foresaw that, through the interference of the kind-hearted doctor, 
the way would be smoothed, and many unplcasantrics avoided. 

« A 11( l now for my mother,” said Godfrey to himself, as he walked towards 
home. “ She must not see all this in the newspapers without being prepared 
for it.* I wonder how she will receive the intelligence ? More calmly perhaps 
than I have imagined; for she has so little of human weakness in her nature, 
that I sometimes -think she is almost too perfect. And yet, in one instance, I 
have accused her of prejudice—a failing that belongs only to weak minds. 
Can it really be that her judgment has not erred even in this?” But he 
tried to stifle a thought so destructive to all hopes of future happiness ; and 
aot being able to succeed completely in this, he qualified it thus. “ No, no— 
my mother is wise and good; but she is not infallible.” 

Lady Catherine was more than usually thoughtful that day. It seemed an. 
effort to her to converse, and she took so little at dinner that Godfrey, after 
■fetching her anxiously for some time, said, “ You have eaten nothing, dear 
mother. Are you not well ? ” 

“Yes, Godfrey, I am well,” she replied; “but I have not much appetite j 
tb-day. It is the warm weather, I suppose, which makes me feel so languid, j 
I am not ill.” - 1 

As soon as the dinner was over she rose from the table, and Godfrey almost ! 
.immediately followed her to the drawing-room, where he.found her half 
reclining on a couch with an open book in her hand, on which her eyes were 
ihtently fixed, yet he saw at a single glance that she was not reading. She 
did not look up on his entrance, but he walked straight towards her and seated 
himself at the foot of the couch, apparently without attracting her notice; 
then, after a few moments of silence, during which she neither moved nor 
raised her eyes, he said, in a low, hesitating tone, “ My dear mother, I have 
something to tell you,” 

The lady started and a slight colour suffused her pale face for a single 
instant, then faded away as rapidly as it came, leaving the cheek still paler 
than before. 

“ I suppose I can guess what it is, Godfrey,” said Lady Catherine. 

“Pardon me, dear mother,” he returned, “I think not, since it does not 
relate to my own affairs.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the lady. “ To whom then does it relate ? ” 

“It relates to him who was the Gause of Miss Lennard’s visit to you,” was 
the reply. 

“ Ah! she spoke of a blind man,” said Lady Catherine. “ Surely this can 
have nothing to do with the blind beggar whom you told me some time ago 
you had saved from a serious fall in the street ? ” 

“ It is, indeed, the same man, dear mother,” he replied ; “ but he was no 
beggar; and if I have hitherto concealed from your knowledge that, shortly 
after the event you allude to, he confided to me his name and history, believe ! 
me it was because I thought it would spare you from much anxiety.” 

“ Then why do you tell me now ? ” she asked. 

“ Because the public prints will soon inform you of all,” said Godfrey, 

“ therefore I could keep the secret no longed” 

“The public prints!” she exclaimed. “You alarm me, Godfrey. For 
heaven’s sake what have you to do with this man and his affairs ? ” 

“ More than you imagine, dearest mother,” he replied; “ yet, I trust you 
will not disapprove of what I have done, or what I still mean to do ; for I hope 
to have the happiness of restoring a much injured man to fame and fortune.” 

“You, my son ! ” said Lady Catherine, in astonishment. “And how have 
you obtained the power of doing all this ? Either you must have deceived 
yourself, or others must have deceived you.” 

“No, I am not deceived,” said Godfrey, calmly. “Providence has, I 
firmly believe, given this power into my hands, and I have used my best 
endeavours to fulfil the mission entrusted to me.” 

“ Would it not be nearer the truth to say ‘ the charge you have taken upon 
s yourself ? ’ ” suggested Lady Catherine. “ I know how apt you are to be mis¬ 
led by impulses, Godfrey,—generous ones, perhaps, but often imprudent, if 
not dangerous. Is not this one of them ? ” 

“You shall yourself decide that question whflfi you have heard all,” said 
Godfrey; “ for, oh! my mother, there is much to be revealed that you do not 
anticipate. There is a tale of sorrow and suffering to unfold; of a life 
blighted by treachery and falsehood, of a noble spirit bowed down and broken 
by oppression.” 

“Some foreign patriot,” said Lady Catherine, “outlawed perhaps for 
■political offences. Take care what you are doing, Godfrey; these are no 
affairs lor you to meddle in.” 

“ You are mistaken, my mother,” said Godfrey; “ the man we are speaking 
of has indeed been an exile from his country for many years, but that country 
is England, and politics had nothing to do with his expatriation. Shall I 
tell you his history ? ” 

“ Yes, I shall be glad to hear it,” said Lady Catherine. “ But first wl 
mo how you came to know him so well, and how far you have implicated 
yourself in his affairs.” ] 

“Well, then,” began Godfrey, “a few days after the adventure I related 
to you the fates decreed that we should be brought together again in a manner 
not less singular. A window was broken in Oxford Street, and this same 
individual being on the spot was charged with having done the mischief, and 
there was a great disturbance. I happened to be passing by at the time, and, 
finding what was the matter, I paid for the window, rescued the blind man 
from the rude hands of the police, and carried him off in triumph.” 

Lady Catherine smiled. “So far I hold you blameless,” she said; “and 
■What happened next ? ” 

“Well, then, I cannot explain to you what strange sympathy it was that 
drew me towards him,” said Godfrey; “but it seemed like some magnetic 
influence I had no power to resist. At his own request I went to see him in 
his abode of poverty, and it was then he related to me the eventful history of 
his past life ; it was then I pledged myself by all I held most sacred in this 


world to assist him by every means that Heaven has placed at my command in 
regaining the wealth and honours of which he has been deprived by malevo¬ 
lence and injustice.” 

“ And you have pledged yourself to do all this ? ” said Lady Catherine. 

“ Even so,” was the reply, “ for his claim upon me was of no ordinary kind. 
Mother, I was bound to help him.” 

“ And yet you have said he waS a stranger.” 

“Yes—a stranger to me till of late; but”—here Godfrey dropped his 
voice almost to a whisper—“ no stranger to you.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Godfrey, tell me what you mean. Do I know this 
person?” 

U ^? u onee >” he replied; “ but it was before I was in existence.” 

His name, Godfrey, his name ? ” demanded Lady Catherine. 

“ I will first tell you his history, dear mother,” said Godfrey. “ He wus 
heir to a title and a rich estate. He was on the eve of marriage with one he 
truly loved; his father died, and his marriage was postponed for awhile, but 
in the interim he was charged most falsely and wickedly with a fearful crime, 
and was compelled, though innocent, to fly the country. It was said that he 
had destroyed himself, and this report saved him; but he was an exile for more 
than twenty years, when he came back to his native land in poverty arid 
disguise. There were but two persons who knew that he did not perish by 
his own hand. One of these is still living, the other is no more.” 

Lady Catherine had listened with breathless attention to this rapid 
narration ; the faint ray of light that had glimmered upon her mind at its 
commencement, growing brighter with each succeeding fact that was revealed, 
and when Godfrey ceased to speak, she raised her clasped hands and stream¬ 
ing eyes towards Heaven, murmuring with quivering lips, “ He lives! 
Merciful Father, I thank thee!” Then she hid her face upon the pillows 
of the couch, and for some time uttered not a word, and Godfrey knew 
that her tears were flowing fast; but they were tears of joy, and he did 
not attempt to interrupt them. 

By degrees Lady Catherine grew calmer, and when she again raised her 
head, there was a radiant expression on her countenance that was beautiful to 
behold, for her heart had flown back to its young dream of love, and all the 
freshness of youth with its budding hopes and joys, seemed once more to 
spread its magic charm around her. It was some minutes however before 
she could trust her voice to ask a single question, but at length she said 
tremblingly, “ I suppose, Godfrey, there is nothing left for me to tell you ? ” 

“ No, my dearest mother, I know all,” he replied. “ This it is that has 
made me do what I have done; but I had determined from the first never 
to breathe a syllable to you of the unhappy exile, unless I could see a 
prospect of his restoration to society with an unblemished name.” 

“ And is there really such a prospect ? ” she asked. 

< “We hope so,” he replied. “The case is to be brought to trial imme¬ 
diately, and all his friends look upon his acquittal as certain.” 

“ His friends! ” she exclaimed. “What friends then has he now, except 
yourself? Poor Arthur! I thought they all had deserted him in the first 
hours of his trouble. But you spoke of two persons who knew that he 
outlived that dreadful event—who were they ? ” 

“The one was Mr. Bayfield, a clergyman, whose acquaintance I have 
lately made.” 

“ Ah ! Mr. Bayfield, the good curate. I knew him well. And the other, 
Godfrey ? ” 

“ The other was the Earl of Rismore.” 

“ My father! ” exclaimed Lady Catherine. “ Good Heavens! is it 
possible he could know of this, yet suffer me to believe in the current 
report. If, I had only known the unhappy young man was guiltless of 
self-murder, how much sorrow might have been spared me ! ” 

“ He concealed it from the kindest motives, as I think you wiil allow when 
you have heard how he acted throughout,” said Godfrey." “And now, dearest 
mother, if you are disposed to hear it, I will tell you the long story that* Sir 
Arthur Morrington ” (she started at the name,) “ related to me when I first 
went at his desire to visit him, believing him to be an utter stranger.” 

Lady Catherine, who was now perfectly composed, signified her wish to 
hear all that her son could tell her; but as the narrative proceeded her emo¬ 
tion at times became so uncontrollable that Godfrey was obliged to stop till 
she could recover herself. The part taken by her father affected her very 
powerfully; but when Godfrey spoke of the wanderer’s devotion and con¬ 
stancy to herself, the fountains of her heart again gushed forth in joyous 
tears, that fell over her glowing cheeks like a shoif%r of sparkling dewdrops 
on a bed of roses. Her son gazed upon her with admiring eyes, for all her 
youthful beauty seemed to revive with her youthful feelings, and be said to 
himself, “ She must indeed have been a lovely creature then! ” 

Chapter XXY. 

The good town of Bristol was in a state of great excitement, for the Courts 
were on the eve of being opened, and it had got rumoured abroad that a trial 
of extraordinary interest was coming on. It was said too, that a prisoner of 
rank and importance had been brought in a handsome carriage to the gaol, 
and that he was not confined in the usual manner, but \fcas lodged in the 
governor s house and treated more like a guest than a prisoner. Various were 
the reports circulated respecting this mysterious individual, nor was it till the 
business of the assizes had actually commenced that it became known who he 
was, and for what alleged crime he was about to be tried. Then the old 
story was in everybody’s mouth, and was discussed as earnestly as if the event 
had taken place but yesterday, the great wondermeht being the resuscitation 
as it were of the supposed criminal and suicide. % Sir James Morrington and 
the magistrate held frequent and long consultations together, which could not 
be called confidential, inasmuch as the formed never gave the slightest hint of 
his own knowledge of his brother’s innocence; and although Mr. Wormwood 
believed in the fact, he certainly was in total darkness as to the false evidence 
that had fixed the appearance of guilt on the accused. 
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At length the morning of the trial arrived, and the town was crowded with 
people from all parts of the county, so intense was.the interest it excited. Many 
there were to whom the circumstances were still fresh in memory, notwith¬ 
standing the lapse of time, for twenty-five years seems but a brief period to look 
hack upon, although it is one-third of a very long life. Every avenue to the 
Court was thronged at an early hour; and, as soon as the doors were opened, 
a general rush took place, so that it was very soon filled, whilst a dense crowd 
still remained outside, anxious to keep as near as possible to the entrance, in 
the hope of gaining some information as to what was going on within. 
Godfrey Markland, Mr. Thaxton, Mr. “Bayfield, and Sir Arthur himself, the 
latter being of course under surveillance, together with all the principal wit¬ 
nesses, were inside before the public were admitted, except Sir James and Mr. 
Wormwood, who did not arrive till after the judge had taken his seat. 

The case was the first on the list, and was immediately called. When 
the prisoner appeared in the dock there was a great sensation in the court, for 
he looked so exactly like his father, whom many persons there present remem¬ 
bered, and some had intimately known, that it might almost have seemed to 
those who had given credence to the account of his death, that the grave had 
sent forth the disembodied spirit of the parent to refute and avenge the foul 
charge that had destroyed the fame, tne fortunes, and the life of a much-loved 
son. His blindness made his appearance yet more interesting, and it was 
quite clear that the sympathy of the whole assemblage was with him. A chair 
had been placed for his accommodation, and, having bowed respectfully 
towards the bench, he sat down. 

After the usual preliminaries the counsel for the prosecution on the part of 
the crown opened the case. He was evidently not disposed to put it in the 
strongest light, feeling probably that he was employed to uphold the wrong 
against the right, and that he would have preferred being on the other side, 
ife therefore simply stated the facts as they had occurred, without making 
any comment whatever, showing how the murdered man had offended his 
master, who thereupon had presented a loaded pistol threatening to shoot 
him. That the servant had retreated, but was followed by the master, who, 
according to the declaration of an eye-witness, still had the weapon in his 
hand. That, soon afterwards, the victim was found dead in a field with the 
pistol lying near him. and the prisoner, then at the bar, was met hurrying 
along the road in an over excited state of mind, for which he had assigned no 
cause. That, being accused of the murder, he had not attempted to refute the 
charge, but had fled like a criminal from the country, leaving it to be supposed 
he had put an end to his own existence, a false belief which certain circum¬ 
stances to be brought forward in the evidence had tended to corroborate. 
After a lapse of twenty years he had returned to England, under an assumed 
name and disguised in person, as if in fear of being detected; that he had lived 
in seclusion for more than four years, avoiding those who might have 
recognised him, and still concealing his name. All these circumstances, he 
said, were presumptive evidences of guilt, and he believed that he had neither 
misstated nor exaggerated a single incident. He did not mean to enlarge 
upon the statement he had made—the simple facts must speak for themselves, 
and there were witnesses present who could confirm them. His duty was 
done in laying the case fairly before his lordship and the gentlemen of the 
jury, and beyond that he did not intend to go. He then sat down. 

Sir James Morrington was the first who appeared. He looked very pale 
and agitated, seeming studiously to avoid turning his eyes towards the 
prisoner, who had re-seated himself with stern composure, his arms folded, 
his head erect, and his fine countenance expressing in all its lineaments the 
proud consciousness of freedom from crime. 

The judge now fixed his eyes on the witness, and in addressing him it was 
remarked that he did not use the title he had given to Sir Arthur, but said, 
“ You are James Morrington, the younger brother of the prisoner at the bar 
■—are you not ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, I am.” 

“ State what you know of this case.” 

“ I only know that my brother had a violent quarrel with his black 
servant, the man called Cush, and threatened that he would shoot him. I 
was in the room at the time, and saw him take up one of a pair of loaded 
pistols that were lying on the table, when the man rushed out of the room, 
and he followed^ with the pistol in his hand.” 

“ That is false!” exclaimed the prisoner; “I had nothing in my hand 
when I left the room.” 

“Let the witness give the whole of his evidence,” said the judge; “he 
must not be interrupted.” 

Sir Arthur, who had again risen from his seat in his excitement, made a 
strong effort to control himself, but something of his old nature was stirring 
within him, and he felt it a difficult task to refrain from giving utterance to his 
indignation. At the sound of his voice Sir James had become even paler 
than before, and when told to proceed, he said that was all the testimony he 
had to give. The counsel on the other side put a few questions to him, but 
his answers were sullen, and when asked if he was quite certain that his 
brother carried the pistol out of the room he replied almost fiercely, “ I have 
sworn it.” 

Again the prisoner made an involuntary movement, but he pressed his lips 
firmly together as if resolved that not a word should escape them, how great 
soever the provocation might be. 

The next witness against him was the man who discovered the body of the 
unfortunate Indian. "He had never forgiven Sir Arthur for offering to strike 
him, when he met him on the road that day, and he was now bent on 
revenging himself. Sir James, with whom he was in high favour, relied 
much on his evidence, knowing how vindictive were his feelings towards the 
accused, and how little scruple he would have in swearing to anything that 
might answer his purpose. 

“You met Sir Arthur on the day of the murder, did you ? ” was the first 
question demanded. 

“Yes,” he replied. 


u Where did you meet him ? ” 

“ On the road, not far from the place where the man was shot.” 

“ What did he say to you ? ” 

“ He said he would strike me, because I asked him what was the matter, 
for I saw that he looked very wild, and thought something had happened.” 

“ Do you mean to say that is why he threatened to strike you ? ” asked the 
judge. “ And remember that you are upon your oath.” 

“ I know it, my lord. He said he would strike me, and, as I said before, 
he looked very wild, and there were spots of blood about his clothes.” 

The prisoner here started to his feet, and uttered an indignant exclamation, 
which was echoed by many in the court, but the j udge said in a loud voice, 
“ Silence! Let the witness proceed.” And again all was hushed, and the 
man went on. 

“ Well, when I asked him what was the matter, he lifted up his hand and 
aimed a blow at my head, when I jumped over the gate into the field to get 
out of his way, and in going along by the hedge I saw the black man lying quite 
dead, and a pistol close to him, that I knew belonged to Sir Arthur, for I 
had seen it in his hand. So I ran up to the hall as quick as I could, and 
Mr. James and some of the servants went down with me to fetch up the body 
to the house, and Mr. James said it was the pistol his brother had taken out 
with him.” 

This witness was severely cross-examined, but he persisted in his statement, 
and at length was ordered to stand down, when an aged woman was placed 
in the witness-box, who appeared very reluctant to give any evidence at all, 
but being told that she was bound to state all she knew of the circumstances, 
she said that, at the time of the murder, she kept an inn near Morrington 
Hall; that, on the day in question, the young baronet came into the house 
apparently in an angry and excited state; that he called for a glass of brandy 
and water, which he drank off at a draught, then threw down half-a-crown, 
and left the house without waiting for the change. 

“ Did you make any remark as to his behaviour ? ” asked one of the 
counsel. 

“Yes, sir; I think I said the master was in one of his towering passions, 
and I wondered who had put him up.” 

“And what happened after that?” 

“About two hours afterwards I was summoned to attend at Justice Worm¬ 
wood’s, where I heard what had happened, and was obliged to tell how I 
had seen the young gentleman, and what he had done; and all I said was 
written down in a book. I wouldn’t have said anything to harm him if I 
could have helped it; for a better, kinder-hearted gentleman never lived; 
but they frightened me, and said I must speak, or else I should be sent to 
prison ; but I believe they wrote down a great deal more than I told them, 
that I do.” 

At this part of the evidence the magistrate looked as black as thunder, 
and would have spoken, but was told he must not interrupt the witness, 
who was then asked if, when Sir Arthur entered the house, she had observed 
any spots of blood on his dress. 

“ Blood! ” she repeated. “Lord bless me, no. He was as nice and clean 
as a gentleman need to be. Blood, indeed! Who dares to say so ? ” 

“ Then you positively deny that statement ? ” 

“ To be sure I do. There was nothing in the world the matter with him 
except that he was in a passion like, as I had often seen him before ; for he 
was very hasty in his temper, but as to doing anybody a mischief, why I 
don’t believe he w T ould have hurt a worm purposely.” 

Sir James had been looking daggers at her all the while she was speaking, 
for he perceived that her testimony had told rather for than against the 
prisoner, and he most devoutly wished her at the bottom of the sea, whilst 
Mr. Wormwood grew hot and cold by tnrns, wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and every now and then vented his spleen against the poor woman in 
some muttered malediction. 

The previous witness was again called and examined anew about the spots of 
blood, at the same time being reminded of the penalties attached to perjury. 
At first he held to his original statement, then he prevaricated, saying that he 
saw marks that looked very like blood, and at last he admitted the possibility 
of having been mistaken in that particular. 

There being no other witnesses on that side, the judge asked who defended 
the prisoner, on which Mr. Thaxton rose, and all eyes were turned towards 
him. His defence was eloquent, manly, and straightforward. He made no 
attempt at pathos to work upon the feelings of his auditors; he did not appeal 
to their humanity, but to their sense of right. He said he believed it was well 
known that Sir Arthur Morrington, the prisoner at the bar, had from an early 
period of his life displayed signs of a fiery, excitable temperament, which 
frequently led him to use extravagant language, but never to commit an act of 
violence. The victim in this case was a young man who had attended him 
from his childhood, had been deeply, devotedly attached to him, and though 
accustomed to his violent bursts of angry passion, had never sustained the 
least personal injury from them, even in a country where, at that time, the 
native servants were but ill-protected by the laws from the tyranny and 
caprice of European masters. The charge of murder, he was prepared to show, 
emanated entirely from feelings of malevolence. That circumstances appeared 
at the time to confirm the accusation he did not mean to deny, but all those 
circumstances could now be explained so as to place the innocence of the 
prisoner in the clearest point of view, and in fact absolve him altogether from 
even the slightest shadow of suspicion. One material point on which the 
accusers founded their charge was, that the alleged criminal, after threatening 
to shoot his servant, had followed him with a loaded pistol in his hand. Now 
he could bring forward evidence to prove that the man himself carried one of 
the pistols out of the room, and as the other, by the admission of the principal 
witness (he alluded to the prisoner’s brother) remained on the table after the 
accused had left the room, it was certain he could not have been so armed. 
Another point was, that he had concealed himself while the inquiry was 
proceeding. This was true; but why was he impelled to adopt such a course ? 
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He knew that appearances were against him, and he knew that he had enemies 
wh(**were eager to give to those appearances the aspect of truth. 

“ Fully aware," said the learned counsel, “ of the potency of circumstantial 
evidence, was it to be wondered at that a highly sensitive mind, under the 
influence of extraordinary excitement, should shrink appalled from the 
uncertain event of a trial, where a crushing mass of testimony could be 
brought against him, with nothing to confute it but his own bare word ? Surely 
not. ° It was quite natural, particularly as he was not then aware that there 
were persons who would have come forward to prove him guiltless, as will 
presently be shown. That his ultimate flight was the consequence of perse¬ 
cution, and not of conscious guilt, is therefore clear; and there are perhaps 
few men who would not have secured their safety by the same means if the 
opportunity offered itself of doing so. A different course of conduct would 
no doubt have been better, but this was the most natural under the circum¬ 
stances ; and thus for twenty years he was an exile from his country, and 
suffered much from hardship and poverty, whilst his princely fortune was 
enjoyed by one who had been the means of blighting his character and 
accomplishing his ruin. At length, weary of banishment, and hoping that, 
during so long an interval, something might have transpired to clear his 
fame, he returned to his native land. My learned friend, in stating the 
case, says, as an argument against him, that he came in disguise, and under a 
false name. He did so ; but would any prudent man have done otherwise ? 
Would it not have been rashness and folly to make himself known before he 
had ascertained in what position he stood ? Surely this part of the charge 
needs no defence, no explanation. Then let us see how Providence interposed 
to delay the investigation, until the time when it was ordained that the truth 
should spring to light through the most unforeseen events. He became blind, 
and was thus reduced to a state little short of destitution. Yet this very 
blindness, which he accounted a misfortune, was in fact a mercy, foi it 
prevented him from adopting measures that would most probably then have 
been attended with disastrous consequences to himself, since it is only within 
the last few weeks that the means have been afforded us of establishing his 
innocence beyond the possibility of a doubt.” 

The first witness called was Hollis. He told his story in a simple, honest 
manner; declared he never had the least notion that the man was shot by 
Sir Arthur Morrington, whose horror and indignation at being accused of 
the crime he forcibly described, as also his grief for the loss of his faithful 
servant, and his eagerness to meet the charge. 

“ Heaven knows,” continued the poor fellow, “ I would have cut my 
tongue out sooner than have persuaded him to hide himself, if I hadn’t 
thought they must find out in a little while who was the real murderer; 
but as they didn’t it was no use for him to show himself then, for there 
was them as would have sworn anything to get him convicted.” 

Here his eye glanced towards Sir James and the justice, who were sitting 
near each other. Then the witness told how he had found the dead body 
by the river, and related all the particulars of Sir Arthur’s escape; ana 
when he had concluded his narrative, he withdrew to make way for Mr. 
Bayfield. This gentleman said that he had known Sir Arthur intimately 
when a young man, and was so firmly convinced of the goodness of his dispo¬ 
sition and his attachment to his Indian servant, that he had never for a 
moment believed that it was he who had committed the fatal act. 

“If,” said Mr. Bayfield, “a trial had taken place at the time, I should 
most certainly have come forward to speak in his behalf; but when I found 
that he had disappeared, and that the general impression was that he had 
destroyed himself, I confined my sentiments to my own breast, for I could do 
him no good then.” 

“ You mean to say then,” asked the judge, “ it is your belief that the 
prisoner was not likely, even.under great excitement, to have been guilty of 
the act for which he stands arraigned ? ” 

“ Certainly, that is my firm conviction.” 

“ Have you anything more to say ? ” 

“Yes, my lord, I can bring more substantial proofs of Sir Arthur’s 
innocence than merely my own opinions, for I can state whose hand it was 
that fired the shot which killed the unfortunate man, and under what circum¬ 
stances the crime was perpetrated.” 

At this declaration a great sensation pervaded the whole Court. In vain 
the clerk tried to restore order, and at length the judge himself rose and held 
up his hand. Then a breathless silence succeeded to the tumult, and the 
man proceeded. 

was called, my lord,” said he, “ a few days since to the sick bed of a 
poor woman, who believed herself to be dying, and wished to make a 
confession here before she was summoned to render up her account before a 
higher tribunal. But she recovered speedily, her illness being no more than 
a temporary feve^^ccasioned by the accident of falling into the river. She is 
now in Court, am* ready to give her testimony, which I think will be quite 
sufficient to clear Sir Arthur Morrington in the eyes of the whole world from 
this most false and abominable accusation.” 

He then bowed, and gave place to the poor widow, Mary Dawlish, who 
looked rather frightened at the position in which she found herself. 

“Take courage, Mary,” the good man whispered, as she entered the 
witness box, “ You have nothing to fear. Tell your story to his lordship 
exactly as you told it to me.” 

The poor woman was sworn in the usual form, and proceeded to relate her 
story, which she was suffered to do, without question or interruption of any kind, 
the judge listening patiently to details that, in ordinary case, might perhaps 
have been accounted tedious. At length she came to a conclusion, and 
then it was observed that both Sir James and Mr. Wormwood had left the 
court. 

There was but one opinion, but one feeling. The judge summed up in a 
guilty” 1 ^ an( ^ w *thout retiring, pronounced the verdict, “Not 

The announcement was greeted with loud and prolonged cheers. Hats and 


handkerchiefs were waved in all directions, and in a few moments the 
acclamations of the people outside were distinctly heard. 

Godfrey Markland flew to the side of his now happy friend, whose joy at 
this deliverance was almost too great to bear. He had risen from his seat, 
trembling from head to foot with agitation, to hear the verdict spoken, and 
he remained standing, as he guessed by the profound silence which now 
prevailed that the judge was about to address him. 

“ Lean on my arm,” whispered Markland. He did so, and the judge thus 
spoke:— 

“ Sir Arthur Morrington, it is my pleasing duty to inform you that you 
are fully acquitted of the charge that has so long hung over your head. I 
deeply regret that so many years should have elapsed without affording you 
the opportunity of clearing your fair fame; but although so long a portion 
of your life has been embittered by injustice, you may still reasonably look 
forward to a long career of peace and prosperity. In congratulating you 
upon the event of this trial, I sincerely hope that you will yet, for many years, 
enjoy that honourable position among your fellow-countrymen to which you 
are so justly entitled, and from which you ought never to have been excluded.” 

Sir Arthur bowed respectfully, and answered in a tone of deep emotion, 
“My lord, I thank you.” He then quitted the dock, leaning on Markland’s 
arm, and was instantly surrounded by a host of those who had known him in 
former days, and were eager to offer their felicitations on this happy change. 
His hand was given to all, and he smiled with the proud consciousness 
of being at last in his true position, as he felt many a cordial pressure, and 
heard many a kindly voice saying, with hearty goodwill, “ I wish you joy, 
Sir Arthur.” And to all these welcome gratulations he responded, “ I thank 
you, my good friends; I thank you. This is, indeed, for me a happy day. 
But where is Mr. Thaxton ? ” he said to Markland. 

“ I am here,” replied Thaxton; “ one of the happiest of all this crowd, I 
can assure you.” 

“ Give me your hand,” said the blind man. “ To you, next to Markland, 
my best thanks are due ; and I trust we shall henceforth be friends.” 

Mr. Bayfield now joined the trio, and, as a carriage was in readiness to 
convey them to |he hotel, the four friends left the eourt together, but found 
some difficulty in reaching the vehicle, so great was the crush to obtain a sight 
of the liberated prisoner. 

Godfrey Markland did not go with them, for he had promised his mother 
to send her intelligence of the issue of the trial as soon as it was ended, and 
as it was near the time for the departure of the express train, he saw his 
friends into the carriage, and saying he would join them at the hotel in half 
an hour, he hurried off to the station, where he wrote a few lines in pencil, 
put the missive into an envelope, mid gave the guard half-a-sovereign for his 
promise to convey it to its destination immediately on his arrival in town, 
which he readily undertook to do. 

The four gentlemen dined together at the hotel, but as Thaxton had 
business in London the next day, he left early in the evening, and soon after¬ 
wards Mr. Bayfield took his leave, Markland remaining with Sir Arthur 
Morrington, who had not yet arranged any plan for his future proceedings. 

Chapter XXVI. 

It was ten o’clock on the night of the trial. Godfrey and Sir Arthur were 
alone. 

“ Markland,” said the latter, “ I am now entering upon a new life. I feel 
like one awakening from a troubled dream, and can scarcely yet realise the 
joyful change. This happiness has been dearly bought, but, except in one 
respect, it is worth the price.” 

“ I fully sympathise with your feelings, my dear friend,” replied Markland; 
“ and in some degree partake of them; for though my dream has been but a 
short one in comparison with yours, yet, when I look back upon the lasM; six 
months, I can hardly believe in the reality of all that has occurred.” 

“ Ah ! you are thinking of the poor ola man you saved from falling into a 
cellar. Is that it?” 

“Yes,” replied Godfrey. “I confess I was just then asking myself if it 
could possibly be you—so short a time since, too-” 

“You little thought, dear Godfrey, how the mention of your name that 
day affected me. What a host of reminiscences were pressing on my heart 
and brain in those few brief moments that you stood talking with me. And 
now, I hope you will release me from the interdict that forbade any com¬ 
munion between us on the one subject that is never absent from my mind. 
May I speak of her now, Godfrey ? ” 

“ Yes, for every cause of objection is removed,” said Godfrey; “ and I will, 
moreover, tell you what perhaps you will be glad to hear. The moment we 
left the Court I sent off a message by the express train to my mother, at her 
own request, to let her know the result.” Sir Arthur made no answer, but 
a smile of intense pleasure beamed upon his face, which, Markland perceiving, 
replied to by saying, “ I thought it would gratify you to know this.” 

“ Gratify me ! ” he repeated; “ that is but a cold and commonplace term, 
dear Markland, to express the happiness it gives me to know that she still 
feels some interest in my fate. You would not wonder, Godfrey, at my 
devotion to that angelic woman if you had known her, as I have known her, 
in all the bright bloom of her youthful beauty. How often have I regretted 
the loss of a miniature likeness she had given me of herself. It was in a 
secretaire at the Hall, and of course I could not recover it. But I needed no 
picture to keep that angel face in my remembrance. It is before me at this 
moment, lovely and radiant as the brightest star of the heavens. She was 
but nineteen, then.” 

“My mother is a beautiful woman still,” said Godfrey; “I have seldom 
seen one I think equal to her.” 

“And I am so changed,” said Sir Arthur, with a sigh. “Do you think 
she will consent to see me, Godfrey ? ” 

“I have very little doubt of it, sir,” was the reply; “but I dare not take 
upon myself to answer with certainty, neither can I hope to influence her by 
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toy own wishes if she should determine otherwise. In all things she decides 
and acts for herself. And now let us think about the state of your affairs 
here. Your brother will, I should suppose, give up the Hall at once.” 

“That would be his best course,” replied Sir Arthur, “and I would rather 
settle it amicably if possible. He is not without a resource, for his father’s 
will made him quite independent of me. He has enough to enable him to 
live like a gentleman whether he chooses to be reconciled to me or not, for I 
shall leave it to him to decide what sort of terms we shall be upon in future. 
Of course there can never be any affection between us, but we need not live at 
daggers drawn, nevertheless, and I intend to send Mr. Bayfield to him with 
proposals of peace.” 

** And what are the terms you mean to offer ?” asked Godfrey. 

“ That he may have all he was entitled to by my father’s will,” replied Sir 
Arthur, “ as I shall not demand the restitution of any part of what he has 
enjoyed of mine for the last five and twenty years. The past shall be a dead 
letter. We begin a fresh course. If he thinks proper to meet me on friendly 
ground, so be it; if not we must be strangers; but in either case I give up 
all claims upon him, provided he resigns my estate immediately and without 
litigation.” 

“A noble and most liberal offer,” said Godfrey. “And you really feel 
that you could so far forget your wrongs as to be on anything like good terms 
with him ? ” 

“Well, I think I could,” replied Sir Arthur; “ but I doubt whether he 
will take the hand I am ready to hold out to him, and perhaps it is natural 
that my feelings should be of a more peaceful nature than his. I am too 
grateful, Godfrey, for my present happiness to harbour any thoughts of 
revenge. Fate has long arrears of all life’s blessings to make up to me, and 
I cannot afford to mar them by giving way to hatred and malice and 
all uncharitableness. No, no, Markland, henceforth I hope to enjoy undis¬ 
turbed at least friendship and tranquillity, if I may not look for anything 
beyond.” 

At this moment one of the waiters entered the room in a flurried, hasty 
manner. 

• “ A messenger from the Hall, Sir Arthur,” he said. All the people of the 
hotel seemed especially careful to address him by his title. 

“ From the Hall! ” echoed the baronet, with a look of surprise. “ Send 
him in.” 

The waiter disappeared, and in a few moments returned, ushering in a man 
whose affrighted countenance betokened that some event of a terrible nature 
had occurred. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Markland. “What is your business 
With Sir Arthur Morrington ? ” 

“ I have just come from the Hall, sir. My master has had a fit, and the 
doctor says he is dying. They have sent me to say he wishes to see Sir 
Arthur, and I have brought down the carriage that no time may be lost.” 

“Do you mean my brother?” said Sir Arthur, starting up in great 
consternation. 

“Yes, sir, your brother—my master—Sir James Morrington, that is, Sir 
James as was. He is very bad, sir. The doctor says he can’t last out 
till morning.” 

“ And he wishes to see me?” 

“ Yes, sir; that is what I am sent for.” 

“Markland, will you come with me?” said Sir Arthur, hurriedly. 

“ Certainly, my dear sir,” said Godfrey. “ Wo had better go at once.” 

Five minutes later, and the two gentlemen were on their way to Morrington 
Hall. 

Who could describe the feelings of the returned exile as he once more 
entered the gates of his long-lost domain. He could not sec the familiar 
objects that surrounded him, but he knew they were there—he knew that he 
was again on his own land, its acknowledged lord ; and, as he passed through 
the doors of the mansion into the hall he had left so many years ago with so 
little thought of what was then before him, he clasped his hands together and 
Fervently ejaculated, “I thank thee, oh, Fat^hpr, for this my restoration 
to my home! ” • - 

The servants all seemed to be aware that he was the master there; they 
addressed him as Sir Arthur, and were eager to show him every mark of 
respect and attention. 

“ How is your master ? ” he said to one. 

“ He is alive still, Sir Arthur. Mr. Bayfield is with him, and desired to be 
informed as soon as you arrived.” 

“ Let him know that I am come then.” 

The clergyman came down immediately. He looked very serious, and told 
Sir Arthur that the dying man was quite prepared to see him, aud anxious to 
ask his forgiveness. 

“ I forgive him with all my heart,” said the generous brother. “ Shall I 
go to him now ? ” 

“Yes, the sooner the better,” said Mr. Bayfield; “for I believe not only 
his hours but his minutes are numbered, so take my arm and I will lead you 
to his room.” 

Sir Arthur did so, and ascended with trembling steps the well-known stair¬ 
case, his heart throbbing with mingled emotions, half pleasure, half pain, for 
he was too kind-hearted n<^; to feel grieved at the fatal effect of his own 
triumph, as there was no doubt the fit was occasioned by violent mental 
agitation, consequent on the issue of the trial. 

“ Is it you, Arthur ?” said the dying man, in a faint voice. 

“Yes, I am here, James. You sent for me, did you not ?” 

“ I did. liaise my head higher,” he said, speaking to an attendant; “ and 
give me some more of that cordial, doctor—it revives me. There—now 7 all 
leave the room except my brother and Mr. Bayfield.” 

They did as he desired, and Sir Arthur remained standing on one side of 
the bed, the clergyman on the other. ~ 

“ You need not agitate yourself, Sir James,” said the reverend gentleman. 


“ Your brother comes to you with a friendly disposition; he harbours ho 
resentment, no ill-will.. Let tnere be peace between you.” 

“ It is for that I desired to see him,” replied the penitent. “ Arthur, I am 
dying. I can do you no more injury. Can you forgive me for all I have 
done?” 

“ I can, James; I do. But why talk of dying ? You may recover, and we 
may live happily together for many years yet.” * 

“ I shall never recover,” replied the stricken man dcspondingly; “ death is 
coming fast. But I think I shall be happier if you will shake hands with 
me, Arthur.” v 

He put out his hand feebly, his brother took it in his own, the tears rolling 
fast down his cheeks, and in another moment he felt a convulsive grasp, then 
the hand relaxed its hold, and Sir James was dead. 

“What is this?” Said Sir Arthur, who felt, though he could not see the 
change. 

“ It is all over,” replied the clergyman solemnly; “ may he rest in peace! ” 

“ Amen! ” responded the baronet. “ Thank God I was not too late to 
speak the word that gave comfort to his departing spirit.” 

Mr. Bayfield now summoned the physician, who was not at all surprised to 
find that life was gone, for the fit had been so severe that the only wonder 
was the deceased had rallied even for the short time that had afforded an 
opportunity for the meeting and reconciliation of the two brothers. 

“ You will stay with me, dear Markland, till after we have laid him in the 
earth, will you not?” said Sir Arthur. 

“Certainly, sir, if you wish it,” he replied. “You remain here, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Yes; I could have wished that my return had not been signalised by so 
melancholy a catastrophe,” said the baronet. “ It ought to have been a day 
of rejoicing, not of mourning.” 

“ It is a day of rejoicing,” said Mr. Bayfield, “ for it has brought an erring 
man to repentance, and made peace between brethren. Nothing less than the 
approach of death Would have done this good work, Sir Arthur; therefore, 
you must look upon it as a divine mercy, riot a misfortune.” 

“ I believe you are right, my good friend,” said Sir Arthur ; “ nevertheless, 
I would rather have met him under different circumstances ! but we must all 
bow to the decrees of Him who is wiser than the wisest of us all; and, when 
I say I would have had it otherwise, I do not mean to assert that it is not 
better as it is.” 

None of the party being much disposed to sleep after the exciting events of 
the day, they remained in conversation till the night was so far advanced that 
it was not worth while to go to bed at all, and at daybreak walked out into 
the park to enjoy the freshness of the morning air, after which the baronet 
and Mr. Bayfield sought two or three hours of repose, which renovated the 
strength and spirits that had, in one of them at least, been greatly overtask§fc 
while Markland continued to wander about the grounds till he was summoned 
to breakfast. 

Morrington Hall was a fine place. The colonel had fitted it up in splendid 
style at great cost, and Sir James had not suffered its glories to decay. There 
was a noble entrance hall with mosaic flooring with doors loading on one side 
to a spacious and elegant dining-room, and a well stored library on the other 
to a picture gallery and several small apartments for general use. The grand 
staircase led to a magnificent suite of rooms, and every other part of the 
house was perfect in all its appointments as a gentleman’s abode. 

Markland was shown to a dressing-room, and after giving due time to the 
business of the toilette, he joined his friends at the breakfast table. On the 
preceding evening, in the awful hour of death, when any word of joyful 
import would have been ill-timed, he had uttered no congratulatory address, 
but he thought he might do so now without any breach of decorum, so he 
walked straight up to Sir Arthur, and taking his hand, said, “ My dear Sir 
Arthur, I trust this day is the beginning of many, many happy years, and 
that your life will henceforward be as bright as this first morning of your 
restoration.” 

“ I thank you, most sincerely I thank you, my kind and generous friend,” 
said Sir Arthur, “ you must be as a son to me now, Godfrey. My heart has 
long given you that title, although my lips dared not speak it. Will you 
look upon me a£ a father ? ” 

Godfrey only pressed his hand in answer, but that warm pressure seemed to 
imply that there was one way by which he might obtain a claim to that title. 

Sir Arthur had now to think of his humbler friends, of whom Hollis was 
the first to be considered. Markland had desired him to remain at the hotel, 
and a messenger was now sent off to tell him to come up to the Hall. The 
joy of the poor fellow on seeing his former master restored to his rightful 
home was beyond all description. The tears ran down his rough, weather¬ 
beaten face as he repeated over and over again, “ God ble- $ y° u > Sir Arthur, 
and may you live long to enjoy your own again.” 

“Thank you, my good Hollis,” returned Sir Arthur; “ and I hope you 
intend to stay with me as long as we both live, for I should be sorry to part 
with so faithful a friend as you have been to me. If you are inclined to 
remain here, you shall have what post you please, butler, or coachman, or 
valet, if you like, for, I suppose,” he added, laughing, “ I must be coxcomb 
enough to have such an appendage, at any rate till I can see to perform the 
office for myself.” 

“ You must have a smarter fellow than me for that, sir,” said Hollis. 
“But as you are so good as to give me my choice, why I should like to be 
butler, for you see I was in the inn-keeping line for a good while, so I’m fit 
for that sort of place, and fthank you kindly, Sir Arthur?” 

The next person to be thought of was the Widow, Mary Dawlish, and to 
Hollis was entrusted the charge of finding out how she would best like to be 
provided for. 

All that day cards and letters of congratulation came pouring in from all 
parts, but as death was in the house, personal visits were of course deferred. 

Sir Arthur was somewhat disappointed that day after day passed by without 
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bringing a single litie from Lafly Catherine. He had fully expected that she 
■fronfd write to heif Soil to say at least that she was glad; but no letter came. 
Not a word to indicate her feelings on the occasion* and he was greatly 
depressed by a silence that appeared to him a sign of coldness and indifference; 
but Markland, who knew more of his mother’s character, was of a different 
opinion, although he did not express his own ideas on the subject, merely 
saying he was surprised she had not written. 

It was a rCmatkable fact that of all the important matters that occupied 
the mind of Godfrey Markland during this memorable week, his own 
approaching marriage, near as it was to its completion, was the least of all in 
his thoughts. He had never spoken to Sir Arthur of his engagement. Why 
he had not it would have been difficult to say, but so it was. However, 
during that week of seclusion he told him all, not even suppressing the fact 
of his mother’s dislike to the connection. Sir Arthur listened very gravely 
to this disclosure; he was obviously disquieted. He saw there was double 
dealing on the part of the Russells, especially as Regarded his deceased 
brother, and he aid not disguise from Markland that he was sorry his word 
was pledged. 

Poor Markland! Here was another damper to those ardent hopes of 
happiness that should he the lover’s dream when the day ®f his bridal is so 
close at hand. “ It is rather hard,” he said to himself, “ that all my best 
friends should set themselves against my choice. My mother—Thaxton—and 
How Sir Arthur Morrington ; Vet all they know of her is from me. I cannot 
understand it, but it is certainly very annoying.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


WHERE THE RIVER LOVES TO TARRY. 


Flowing gently, flowing ever 
Onward on thy winding way, 
Rippling, murra’ring, limpid river, 
Shining in the sunny ray. 

From the verdant banks, wild flowers 
bend to kiss thy waters clear; 

And from out the leafy bowers, 
Sweetest wood-notes charm the ear. 


Flowing gently, ever flowing 
By the daisy-garnish’d mead, 
Where the alder trees are growing, 
And the gleesome lambkins feed. 

But meseems thou lovest to tarry 
By yon shady, sylvan grovo, 

Where my young, my darling Mary 
Lives to bless me with her love. 

J. L. 


THE RE CONCIL IATION. 

“ Faster, faster! your horses creep like snails ! drive for your life! ” cried 
the impatient Morlcy, as the noble animals he so slandered dashed along the 
pebbly turnpike road, while the sparks flew from their iron-shod hooves like 
a^flight of fire-flies. 

jffThe postilion, with voice and whip, put them to the top of their speed; 
and the chaise, in its rapid course, left behind it a train of light as though 
its wheels had been ignited. A high and steep hill in front at length enforced 
a moderate flight, .when Morley, as if struck by a sudden recollection, turned 
his head anxiously towards his companion, a handsome and lovely young 
woman, who, pale, silent, and motionless, reclined on his shoulder. 

“ Ellen, my love,” said Morley, tenderly, “ I fear this will prove too much 
for your delicate frame ?” 

There was no reply, and he leaned his face nearer to hers, and by the 
moonbeams saw that her features were fixed, her open eyes gazing on vacancy, 
while the tears, which had recently streamed from them, seemed congealed 
upon her bloodless cheeks. “ Merciful Heaven! ” he exclaimed, “ what 
Uieans this ? Ellen, beloved, adored! do you not hear me ? will you not speak 
to me—to Morley, your Morlcy ? ” and he pressed her gently in his arms. 

The name he uttered, like a charm, dissolved the spell which bound her. 
A long-drawn sigh, as if struggling from a breaking heart, escaped her cold, 
quivering lips; a fresh fountain of tears hurst forth; and with an hysteric 
sob she fell upon the bosom of her lover. The alarmed but enraptured Morley 
folded her in his arms,.and bent to kiss away her tears, when, with a sudden 
Start, she disengaged herself from his embrace, and, drawing hack, looked 
.wildly and earnestly in his face. 

“ Morlcy,” she said, in a voice of thrilling tone, “ Do you love me ? ” 

“My dearest, beloved Ellen,” he replied; “is it possible that you can 
doubt it ? ” 

“ Do you love me ? ” she repeated, with increased earnestness. 

“ Truly, devotedly, madly,” cried Morley, on his knees. “ By the Heaven 
that is shining above us, I love you.” 

“ No more oaths—enough of protestations,” said Ellen. “ Are you willing 
by one action at this moment to prove that I am really and truly dear to 
you?” 

“ I am,” he replied, “ though it should carry with it my destruction! ’* 

“ f ask not your destruction,” she said. “ I implore you to prevent mine! 
Return !” 

“ Return !” exclaimed Morley. 

“ Return instantly!” repeated Ellen. • 

“Ellen! Are you serious—are you,” (he would have added,) “in your 
senses?” But she interrupted him. 

“ I am serious,” she said. “ I am not mad, Morley; no, nor inconstant, 
nor fickle,” she added, reading the expression which she discovered on 
Morley’s countenance. “ That I love, and in that love am incapable of 
change, do not, Morley, insult me by doubting even by a look. But oh ! if 
you love me as you ought, as you have sworn you do, as a man of honour, I 
implore you to take me back to my father-” 

“To your father ?” exclaimed Morley, almost unconscious of what he said. 

u Ay, to my father,” replied Ellen—“my grey-headed, my doting, my 
confiding father ; take me to him before his heart is broken by the child he 
loves. I have been with him,” she cried, in wild agony, “ even now, as I 
lay in your arms, spell-bound in my trance, while the carriage rolled on to 


my perdition. I cduhl not move, I could Hot speak; hut I knew where I 
was, and whither I was hurrying; yet even then I was with my father,” she 
Baid, with a voice and look 61 supernatural solemnity. “ He lay on his death¬ 
bed,^ his eye turned upon me—his fixed and glazing eye—it rested on me as I 
lay in your arms. He cursed me, and died ! His malediction yet rings in 
my ears. His eye is now upon me. Morley, for the love of Heaven, ere it 
be too late, take ine back !_” 

“Compose yourself,” said Morley, “my beloved, my own Ellen, compose 
yourself.” 

“Do you still hesitate!” she exclainled; “would you still soothe my 
frantic soul with words—your Ellen ? Short-sighted mail—your Ellen! 
What shall bind her to a husband who could abandon her father-—and such a 
father! What power may transform the renegade daughter into the faithful 
wife? Morley, listen to me; as you hope for mercy, do not destroy the 
being who loves you—who asks you to preserve her soul! ” 

Morley caught her as she sank at his feet, and she remained in- his arms in 
a state of insensibility. He was confounded—subdued. 

The fatigued horses had laboured about half way up the acclivity, when 
Morley called to the postilion. “ Turn your horses’ heads,” he said ; we 
shall return.” The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigour from the 
alteration in their course, and were proceeding at a brisk rate on their 
return, when Ellen again revived. 

“ Where am I, and whither am I carried ? ” she wildly exclaimed. 

“ To your father, my beloved,” whispered Morley. 

“ To my father!—to my father ! ” she repeated. “ Can it be ? But no, 
I will not doubt you, Morley; you never deceived me—you cannot. God 
bless you, Morley! God bless you, my brother—my dear brother!” and 
with her pure arms around his neck sfiie imprinted a sister’s holy kiss upon 
his lips ? and, dissolved in tears, sank with the confidence of conscious innocence 
upon. his bosom. The ethereal influence of virtue fell like a balrti upon the 
tumultuous feelings of the lovers; and never in the wildest moments of 
passion, not even when he first heard the avowal of love from his heart’s idol, 
had Morley felt so transcendently happy. 

****** 

“Where is he?—Is he alive?-—Let me see him—Is he well?” shriekeu 
Ellen, as she rushed into the house of her father. 

“For whom do you inquire, madam?” coldly asked the female she 
addressed, the maiden sister of Ellen’s father. 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus,” said Ellen. “ I am not what 
you think me. But my father—my dear father—is he alive ?—is he well ? 
Oh, beloved aunt, have pity on me, I am repentant, I am innocent! ” 

“In one word, Ellen, are you married ?” 

“ I am not,” she replied. 

“Heaven be praised! ” said her aunt. “Follow me; your father is not 
well.” 

“ For the love of Heaven, before it is too late ! ” and the distracted girl 
rushed into the room and knelt at her father’s side. “ Father,” she cried, 
“ do not avert your face, father, I am your own Ellen. 1 am restored to you 
as I left you. By the years of love that have passed between us, forgive the 
folly—the offence—the crime of a moment. By the memory of my 
mother-” 

“ Cease,” said the old man, endeavouring through the weakness of age and 
infirmity, and the workings of agonised feelings, to be firm, “ forbear, and 
answer me—is this gentleman your husband ? ” 

Ellen was about to reply, but Morley stepped forward. “ I am not,” said 
he, “ blessed with that lady’s hand ; she has refused it unless it is given with 
your sanction, and without that sanction, dear as she is to me, and hopeless 
as I may be of your consent, I will never hereafter ask it.” 

“ Do you pledge your word to this, young man ? ” 

“ My sacred word,” replied Morley ; “ as a man of honour. I have inherited 
your hate, hut I will never deserve it.” 

“Childrep, you have subdued me !” exclaimed the father. “Morley, my 
daughter is yours! ” 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely believing the scene before him 
to be real. 

“ My father,” said the weeping Ellen, on her knees, her arms round his 
neck, and her innocent cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, and even Ellen’s favourite dog 
seemed to thank her father for his kindness to his dear mistress. 

The happy father sat with his arm round his daughter’s waist; and, as he 
pressed her lover’s hand, he said, “ Behold in all this the goodness of God ; be¬ 
hold the blessings that follow the performance of our duties. Your father, young 
gentleman, before you saw the light, had entailed my hate on his offspring. 
I had nourished this bitter feeling even against you, who had never offended 
me, and whom everyone else loved. This very day the cherished hostility of 
years had given way before my desires to secure ray daughter’s happiness. I 
felt that age was creeping upon me; and but the morning of this blessed day 
I had resolved over this holy Book to prove my contrition for my sinful har¬ 
bouring of hatred towards my fellow-creatures, by uniting you, my children, 
in marriage. The tidings of my daughter’s elopement scattered to the winds 
all my better thoughts, and revived my worst in tenfold strength. I did not 
order a pursuit: I did more. I felt, at least I thought so, the approach of 
my malady to a region where it would soon prove fatal. No time was to be 
lost. My will was hastily drawn out, bequeathing my beggared daughter 
but her father’s curse; it would have been signed this night; for over this 
Book I had taken ^an oath never to forgive her who could abandon her fond 
and doting father.” 

“ Oh! my father,” interrupted Ellen, to whom the horrid images of her 
trance returned ; “ in pity* dear father-” 

“Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever excellent Ellen. Your filial 
obedience has prolonged your father’s life, saved him from a great sin, and 
I doubt not secured your ultimate happiness.” F. S. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. C. B. '—It is very difficult to say what constitutes a 
libel. One Judge would rule that as libellous whicli 
another would justify. There is no trusting to the 
laws of England. They are a congeries of mistakes, 
generally expounded by people who are rather than 
otherwise ignorant of the English language — vide 
Home Tooke on this—and who do not even trust to 
their own sense of right, but refer to “ precedents”— 
that is, the exposition of others, who were, perhaps, 
more ignorant still. Fancy the rulings of so un¬ 
taught, brutal, or base a man as Judge Jefferies, being 
quoted as “precedents; ” yet they are. No good man 
and lawyer can talk even calmly of the state of English 
law; but we have too many lawyers in the House to 
hope for a remedy. In British law, whatever renders 
a man ridiculous, or lowers him in the opinion and 
esteem of the world, is deemed a libel. Therefore the 
truth spoken of a bad man's actions is libellous. Hence 
the maxim, “The greater the truth the greater the 
libelbut we have luckily grown wise enough to dis¬ 
pute this. But what said the respectable Lord Den¬ 
man? Stockdale, a publisher of vile and improper 
books, brought an action against the Messrs. Hansard, 
printers to the House of Commons, for publishing an 
opinion expressed in a parliamentary report of a book 
published by him. Lord Penman, in giving judgment, 
said, sententiously — and all our Judges seem to 
sedulously imitate Dr. Johnson’s style of talk—“ That 
he was not aware that the authority of the House of 
Commons could justify the publication of a libel; ” and 
so Hansard was thrown over; the House itself com¬ 
menced proceedings; Stockdale again went in, and the 
lawyers, of course, took the money. Not until April, 
1810, was a law passed protecting people who pub¬ 
lished reports of parliamentary proceedings; and in 
1843 Lord Campbell, himself a newspaper reporter at 
one time, brought in an Act (6 & 7 Viet. cap. 96) 
greatly relieving the stringency of the law of libel 
regarding newspapers. Of course, and most righteously 
too, all noxious false reports are libels; and the 
definition, “Whatever renders a man ridiculous, or 
lowers him in the opinion and the esteem of the world,” 
may be safely taken as such. But until we have a 
simplification and a codification of laws, and until 
they are made consistent with sense and justice—with 
Christianity, in fact—we cannot exactly tell what is a 
libel and what is not. The actions of some men are 
libels on themselves. It is best to keep a still tongue : 
never say of anyone that which you do not actually 
and personally know. Your friend who says that you 
may be “ brought up for libel ” by relating facts, is 
quite right. An action may be commenced against 
you; wnether it succeeds, is another thing. You 
might plead justification for the fact, but in the end 
the lawyers would get the best both of plaintiff and 
defendant. 

Polly Agnes, (“0, Phoebus! Such names mingled,”) 
should have consulted us before she engaged herself to 
two gentlemen. Certainly the first lover, as we under¬ 
stand her letter, can bring an action for breach of 
promise; and possibly if P. A., or her father, be rich 
enough, he may do so. It Would not be the first time 
that a slighted swain has done so. One man there 
was, it is said, who made some money by such little 
matters. In our opinion it is supremely ridiculous of 
men to do so; but in many cases it serves the flirt 
right. Polly Agnes should remember the lines— 

“Ids well to be merry and wise; i 

’Tis well to be constant and true ; ' 

It is well to be off with the old love 
Before one is on with the neio.” 

Bristol. —A man in love should be a man of honour. 
There are in this life obligations which must be dis¬ 
charged. A husband should be faithful to his wife, 
and kind to the girl whom he intends to have for a 
companion for life. In marriage there can be no hap¬ 
piness without confidence, and no love without that 
sweet felicity that builds up the marital homo, and 
makes music where music came before. Thb^lark 
slngeth at Heaven’s gates, and we too sing there a 
jubilee that resounds through the world. The poetry 
of life is glorious, and yet how few can appreciate it. 
We begin our career very humbly, and we travel 
through life and leave it gently as a Christian should. 

Never Too Late to Mend. —In this life we have many 
faults to correct. Let those without sin cast the first 
stone. The science of life is that of kindness. What 
would the world be if there was no love. The great 
King of all shed his bounty on the world, and did not 
chide anyone. Why should we in this modem day 
hold our hearts in our hands and not place confidence 
in that destiny which belongs to us all ? The accident 
that gave us. birth entitled us to the companionship of 
life, and that compact is one of the most sacred in 
existence. Tho child is father of the man, and yet the 
child may live to bless the father. 

Copley Hall. —Edith should treat the cool and careless 
lover with distance and a ladylike coolness. When 
lovers grow cold it is rather difficult to warm them up 
again. Like a dish dressed a second time, they are 
seldom so nice as at the first. Perhaps a little careless 
disdain, which ladies so well know how to practise, 
would be useful in this case. Try it.—Send your 
address for the MSS., and we will return them. 

Moss Rose. —First love is madness. It belongs to the 
senses and yet is not of them. Like Macbeth's witches 
it is of the earth, and yet does not belong to it. 
There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will. The God like will that makes up 
human conditions must ever command our reverence, 
and why should we forget that noble distinction and j 
duty. | 


Dark-eyed Gipsy is struck with the answer to Edward 
H., in No. 908. What he is, she is. Her “bumps” 
are similar to his, yet she is cheerful, and arraigns 
him for being otherwise. Well, it is better to be 
merry and wise than to be sad and otherwise, as Hood 
said; but we should be sorry to declare, as Gipsy 
does, that E. H. is “ wickedly ungrateful.” Why, we 
are all so, perhaps as much as he is. Do not let us be 
ready to blame people. Woman should console and 
love, not blame and quarrel. Without gratitude, adds 
Gipsy, no man can be happy. That is true enough. 
Let us ourselves try to be grateful for everything; 
and, as one proof of our own gratitude, let us abstain 
from accusing others. 

J. T.—The Greek word diphthoggos means with two 
sounds ; therefore diphthongs are properly defined by 
Ben Jonson to be “the complexions or couplings of 
vowels, when the two letters send forth a joint sound, 
so as in one syllable both sounds be heard.’’ Where a 
vowel is joined to another to lengthen the sound of 
the one to which it is attached, without imparting any 
sound of its own, it is properly not a diphthong but an 
accent, and the term improper diphthong is not a philo¬ 
sophical expression. In boat, the a merely imparts to 
the o the full sound of that vowel, as in no, note, s'niote, 
dote, and therefore, according to Ben Jonson’s canon, it 
is not a diphthong, but an accent. 

Chart. —For all the evidence, pro and con, respecting 
the murder of the Royal princes by Richard 111., and 
the truth of Perkin Warbock’s statement, consult 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts, and The Chronicle of the White 
Ro>e of York. Elizabeth, to whom the Council had 
delegated the choice, appointed her kinsman the King 
of Scots to be her successor. The Star-chamber was 
instituted by Henry VII. in 1487. A bill of attainder 
taints the blood of the offspring of a state-prisoner, 
and cuts off the inheritance.—Our rule is only to 
answer one question at a time ; in future it must be 
attended to. 

Solitaire, a young fellow of twenty-two, with £100 per 
year, is bored to death by being alone. He is too poor 
to marry, and he has no friends, and he finds the soli¬ 
tude of London dreadful.—So it is. To be without 
friends in London is sad indeed. How to get them is 
difficult. Were we in his place, we should enter as a 
Volunteer, judge carefully of our companions in arms, 
fix upon one for a friend, address him politely, and 
consort with him. But Solitaire must be cautious, 
and should read our essay on Friendship, which will 
tell him more. 

Heckmondwicke. —The old saying is that “ familiarity 
breeds contempt,” but the feeling should not neces¬ 
sarily lead to anger. Local disagreements may be 
amicably adjusted if the parties concerned were only 
to appeal to those principles of equity which eventually 
determine human differences. English people are 
generally too cautious to be gigglers. 

Kathleen D.— Do not beslipper a man you respect; and 
only very intimate association can warrant the presen¬ 
tation of personal jewellery. If you give him a book, it 
should be an author not already in his bookcase, and 
those vou mention are most probably there already. 
Macaulay’s or Ilallam’s History are books which 
might be substituted. 

G. G. M .—They sing is the plural, as is also they signify. 
In English, for want of inflection in our verbs, the 
plural is proved bj^ applying the personal pronouns 
we, you, they, and only the third person singular of the 
present tense admits of the addition of the letter s, 
which does not mark the plural of verbs, but only of 
nouns. 

Sunny Seventeen.— We all have our failings. Some¬ 
times we err through a mere excess of virtue, and at 
others from a want of that moral abnegation which 
should control us in our most important social obli¬ 
gations. Let us all then try to do good, and do better 
if we can. There is some harmony left even in the 
harshest-tuned instrument. 

Nina, Annie, and Josephine, have our full sympathies. 
He who receives but does not acknowledge a lady’s 
present must be very ignorant of the proprieties of 
life: he is at best a bore. There is but one way of 
treating him—with silent contempt. But be sure that 
he knew whence the present came before you dish up 
the contempt. 


Other Communications Received.— M. A. S.—W. W.-** 
M. L.W. O.—C. H. W. — Foo-choo-foo (no; ho may 
plead infancy). —A Tutor (apply for the examination 
papers).—W. H. B. (copy out extracts from printed 
books,' or write from dictation).— Harry P. (both too 
young; all depends upon previous habits; what is 
wealth to one man is beggary to another).— Robert S. 
and Ted F. (wait till you are severed from your 
mothers’ v apron-strings).— James (you require the 
interest of the captain or owner of the vessel to obtain 
such a berth).— Otter (apply to the Editor of The 
Field, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.).—A. L. (by 
your own conduct).— Herbert H. (writing and arith¬ 
metic ; geography and history; precis-writing and 
correspondence). — Matilda (first get an Entick’s 
Spelling Dictionary, then Walker’s Pronouncing Dic¬ 
tionary, and copy from round-hand copies).—F. F. 
(poetry is not your forte).— Excelsior (apply to Mr. 
Deacon, 154, Leadenhall Street, E.C.). — Upright 
(Corfu; head-quarters Chichester).— Tom Boy (have 
you the whole house ? If so, you must give notice to 
expire on the same quarter-day upon which you 
entered).— Alice L. B. (both too young to marry).— 
J. N. G. (he would commit bigamy).— Sam Perplexity 
(the sage says, “ Without money thero will be carking 
care; ” better trust to the chapter of accidents).— 
Lucille (sponge them with new milk).—F. W. G. P. 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery will supply all the infor¬ 
mation).— Ada S. (of no use; such cages are injurious). 
W. H. G. (an electric light apparatus would cost from 
£30 to £50 ; apply to Horne and Thornihwaite, New¬ 
gate Street, E.C.).— Calomel (procurable at Harrow- 
gate, or of a dealer in mineral waters).— Skinny (see 
reply to Anxious ; eat the bread with the fruit; avoid 
quack medicines). — Mary S. (strong tea or coffee 
without sugar or milk will arrest it).—MoNETA(the 
same will do for gold lace ; see No. 902).—O. H. M. S. 
(no).— Philanthropy (the demand for water-cresses is 
greater than the supply).— A Rifleman (that band 
consists of picked musicians, and novices are not 
admissible).—Sic Sentio (not if sold out and out).— 
Goldfinch (any bookseller will supply it).— Arthur H. 
(it is not of much value; apply to Mr. Lilly, book¬ 
seller, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C.),—E. J. C. 
(she is his father’s sister, as they are tho children of 
one mother, and as such of a forbidden degree).— 
Nelly Bly (certainly it does, and should bo denied 
till regularly engaged). — Know Nothing (consult 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London). — Blanche F. 
(see reply to Mary E. in No. 908).— Josephine 
(he is evidently “ struck,” and a little encourage¬ 
ment will make him “pop;” write upon busi¬ 
ness only about business).—C. L. J. (join a Choral 
Society attached to a church or chapel; take morning 
lessons, or join a class). —R. S. T. (write or go, and say 
that you are desirous of placing yourself right by being 
confronted with your slanderers).—L. W. V. (Rootle 
was not built in a day, wait; very good for a foreign 
clerk, but too small for general business).—B. H. Y. K. 
(not if you do not use them).—A Sportsman, Esther 
S. and Henry (apply to Mr. Goodman, bookseller, 407, 
Stand, W.C.).—A Lone Widow (apply to Miss Newton, 
Dressmakers’ Association, 13, Clifford Street, Bond 
Street, W.).— Artist (don’tlet a mare’s nest troublf you; 
but quiet your mind by mentioning the report). - -Bess 
and Bell (yes, when you have no greenhouse).— Hebe 
(No. 24, Montague Place, Russell Square, W.C.).— Kate 
L. (the sentiment is good, but the lines do not rise 
above, mediocrity).— Unhappy (it is a lottery full of 
blanks ; apply to a manager).— Templum Anglicanum 
(you must first acquire the rudiments of scholarship— 
of Latin and Greek; then apply to a bishop’s chap 
lain).— White Rose-Bud (tell her to wait as you have 
done ; plenty of room for amendment in both writing 
and spelling).— Gulielmus (at once, or it will lapse). 
Eugenie (you will be the loser, like the young lady 
who cut off her nose to spite her neighbour; repeat 
the questions).—H. V. B. S. (see Nos. 883 and 901).— 
Emilie d’A. (see Nos. 686 and 783.)— Cyrene (see 
No. 197). —Rosamond (see No. 896).—A. B. C. (see 
No. 526).— Maria L. (see No. 888). —A. F. W. (see 
Nos. 258, 330, and 526). 
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LASSES FOR WOMEN, 

AT THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 

45, GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


Anxious— You require slight stimulants; take good 
beer with your meals twice a day, and have nourishing 
food. Read w£a£ we have said on “Diet” in our 
extra Number on Health and Happiness, to be had of 
all booksellers for One Penny, or, post free, Twopence. 

Thomas R. — The Welsh are the descendants of 
tho ancient Britons; for the Druids see No. 804. 
Roger Bacon describes the telescope and microscope 
as early as 1250, but the first were not made till 
between 1590 and 1600. 

W. J.—To electro-plate the leaves of plants, Sic., brush 
them over with an ethereal solution of gold or pla¬ 
tinum ; the leaves will then conduct electricity, and 
can be coated by the electro-plastic process. 

Shakspeare. —Manchester is our largest city ; the me¬ 
tropolis consists of two cities, London and West¬ 
minster, and several boroughs in which the suburban 
parishes are included. 

An Experimentalist.—You can purchase the Number 
containing the recipes at our office, and your indexes 
will point them out.—Consult a directory. 

W. H. D.—Wash the prints, and bleach them with a 
weak solution of chloride of lime, and expose them, 
whilst wet, to the sun and air. 

J. B. P.—You must first be naturalised. Our merchant 
service is better. Your friend must apply, and will 
have to pass an examination. | 


Michaelmas Term, 1860, October 29 to December 22. 
Half Term begins, November 26. 

Hours—3 to 4, p.m. 4 to 5, p.m. 

Monday.... Reading.Writing 

Tuesday.... Bible Class. Book-keeping 

Wednesday. Arithmetic. Grammar 

Thursday.. Writing_ ;... Reading • 

Friday _Geography. English History 

Saturday... Natural History Arithmetic. 


Fees.—A ll new Pupils pay an entrance fee of Is. (not 
to be renewed after absence). 

The Pupils may attend any number of Classes they 
like, paying for them at the following rate :— 

For any Class of 1 hour per week, for the Term, 9d.; 
for the Half Term, 6d. For any class of 2 hours per 
week, for the Term, Is. ; for the Half Term, 8d. 

The Bible-Class is free to all Members of the Classes. 

The Bible-Class is taught by the Rev. F. D. Maurice • 
the other Classes by Ladies, assisted by some of the 
Pupils. 

Pupils are not admitted under fourteen years of age. 

New Pupils are requested to attend, the first time, 
a quarter-of-an-liour before their Class begins. 

A School for Girls under fourteen years of age is taught 
by Ladies every morning of the week (except Saturday 
and Sunday), from 10 to 1 o’clock, at 45, Great Ormond 
Street. Charge, 6d. a week for Girls under 10, 9<t 
a week for Girls above 10 years of age. 
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FAMILY HEBALD. 


WANTED !—A FRIEND. 

Since Cicero wrote his celebrated treatise Be Amicitid (concerning Friend¬ 
ship), there has been more nonsense littered and written about Friendship than 
of anything else, except the passion of love. In Latin the word seems to be 
derived from amor , love; amicitia being friendship, a diminutive, a smaller 
kind of love, not so entrancing, nor so alluring, so satisfying, so deep, so 
burning, but perhaps more lasting. “Friendship is love without wings”—- 
a French proverb, very pretty, very true in one sense, but not in another; for 
one friendship that lasts, we may quote a thousand instances of love which 
have been more lasting. The reason why so many people have written so 
much nonsense about love and friendship is this: very few are capable of 
entertaining either. True friendship and true love are both so rare, that 
people are forced to draw from the ideal rather than the real. 

If Quecnsberry to strip there's no compelling, 

f Tis from a housemaid we must paint our Helen. 

Perhaps the housemaid may, after all, have been the better figure ; perhaps, 
too, the ideal may be more pretty than the real. Both in friendship and love 
there must he truth ; but truth is rare, very rare; hence also these two 
qualities are rare also. It is from authors, from fable, and from fiction, that 
we draw our chief instances of both; and it must be granted that the writers 
have said very pretty things about them. According to Cicero, love is the 
only thing concerning the usefulness of which all mankind are agreed. It is 
composed of a single soul inhabiting two bodies, says Aristotle. 

Friendship, when once determined, never swerves ; 

Weighs ere it trusts, but weighs not ere it serves . 

This is the dictum and definition of Hannah More. In prosperity true 
friends only come by invitation; but in adversity they visit us when uninvited. 
This is from Theophrastus. “ Friendship,” writes the witty and elegant La 
Fontaine, “ is the shadow of the evening which strengthens with the setting 
sun of life.” Perhaps it is not very complimentary to compare it to a 
shadow, but then we see the simile has run away with the author. But the 
same author says what we have said in the commencement of this : “ Rare is 
true love, true friendship is still rarer.” “ When two friends part,” says 
Feltliam, “ they should lock up one another’s secrets, and change the keys.” 
“ A good man is the best friend, therefore soonest to be chosen, longest to be 
retained, and indeed never to be parted with, unless he cease to be that for 
which he w r as chosen. He that does a base thing for a friend burns the 
golden thread which ties their hearts together,” says Jeremy Taylor, a wise 
writer, whom w T e wish the young folks would study. But Addison hits off 
a friend most clearly. “ Friendship,” says he, “ is a strong habitual inclina¬ 
tion in two persons to promote the good and happiness of each other.” 

How many people are capable of continually entertaining this inclination it 
is hard to say, as self-interest so greatly biases all of us. Friendship, too, 
continually demands sacrifices. If you have a friend, you should often visit 
him; the road grows up if you do not often travel it; the minds change, the 
habits differ, the opinions both once entertained have become varied, the 
sweet solace of life has gone. There is nothing much more melancholy in 
this world than having to visit an old friend, one whose purse, mind, ay, very 
soul, was your own ten years ago, and then marking what a different creature 
he is. Absence may have made the heart grow fonder, but it is all changed 
by the presence. The house has grown too small or too large for the in¬ 
habitant. Faults which you had ceased to remember or overlooked, weaknesses 
which you had pardoned, illiberalities which you shared, follies which you had 
forgotten, stare you in the face, and friendship has fled. That is indeed a 
strong friendship which will last through removal, trouble, and for years. 
Different people give different impressions of the world. The successful friend 
who has perhaps gone into a new country comes back with his heart expanded, 
his feelings in full blow, his sentiments enlarged, his love tor his fellows 
unnipped; whilst he who stayed at home in the old country has had his 
feelings narrowed by misfortune, his ideas warped from their generous 
proportions, his heart shrivelled up in the fire of adversity. Our faces and 
our feelings are but reflections of the great picture of the world as we see it; 
how shall these former friends meet again as friends ? 

“ Friendship,” writes Emerson, in his sceptical style, “ like the immortality 
of the soul, is too good to be believed. We doubt that we bestow on our hero 
the virtues iu which he shine's, and afterwards worship the form to which we 
have ascribed his divine inhabitation.” Yes, that too is true of the friendships 
of the young. We are at that early time of life in love with our ideal. We 
forsake the real or overlook it. We borrow from books, from pictures, from 
history. We invent “characters” for men just as false as those characters 
which Hume and Smollett, Robertson, Macaulay, or Froude invented of the 
kings and generals of whom they wrote. We label our ideal a friend just as 
they ticketed iheirs “ Edward II.,” “ Richard III.,” “ Charles I.,” or “ Crom¬ 
well.” What coulji they possibly know of the men they describe so patly ? 
About as little as we know of our friend. He is what we wish, then, so long 
as we do not want him. Like the drop-scene of a theatre, he is beautiful at a 
distance, but hollow within. Gilt, glorified, and wooden, like the joss of a 
mandarin, we may worship, and bend to, and praise him when all goes well 
in the world; but like the same joss, he is found wanting, broken, discarded 
whipped. We thought him a friend, of course; we were deceived, we were 
hurt; we shall never get. over it; we weep, grow calm, smile, and take 
another. 

Most men’s friendships are the reflection of their own selfishness; those of 
women are of selfishness and weakness mixed; that is, vanity. We are 
friendly with those whose pursuits are the same, whose ideas are of an 


equal compass, whose state of feeling upon politics, religion, or morality is 
much as ours. It is doubtful whether two men of totally different faith, 
or of diverse fortunes, can be friendly. It is well enough to talk of our 
humble friends, but they, too often, are like poor relations. We accept their 
services, and think that a mere thank you, a nod, a beck, or a smile, is 
sufficient recompense. 

In true friendship there must be a certain equality. It is a new kind of 
brotherhood, a closer tie, an affinity of mind, which different degrees of 
worldly riches almost always shatter. 

The stories which we read of celebrated friendships, of Pirithous and 
Theseus, of Damon and Pythias, of David and Jonathan, and of some half 
dozen others, are almost all adduced from the Heroic and simple period of the 
woHd. We are too cunning too sophisticated to grow such now-a-days. 
These fnends were of that noble kind which sticketh closer than a brother. 
They have exalted our opinion of mankind, and made us expect more from 
humanity than perhaps it can well afford. They have been perhaps also the 
cause of that continued hunger after the one great Friend which is every¬ 
body’s ideal, but which so few meet. We all desire such a friend* we all 
dress the future second self, the alter ego, in bright colours and when we 
meet with one who would perhaps fill our requirements, we are disappointed 
at the sombre colours in which he is clad. This is especially so with the 
young. Who does not remember his early schoolboy friendships, and the 
early nipping frost which cut them off one by one! Boys when together 
often have an ideal passion, an unquiet admiration and desire of each^ther 
which is the precursor of love. A hasty word, a quarrel, or a blow, ruins 
all this. Friendships may be planted in youth—may grow up, indeed—but 
they cannot be matured. Boys are scarcely wise enough to choose their 
friends. As the Apostle says, of making bishops, we must “ lay hold of no 
man suddenly” to make a friend. He must be weighed, tried, watched, and 
looked to. We do not take a beam for a house, or build an arch of a bridge 
without testing the materials; and friends are much more delicate and rare 
than bridges and houses. 

The worldly acceptation of a friend is by far too narrow. It is all wrong. 
It is the friendship where no kindness is. Like most common-sense views of 
a matter, it is but common sense—very common, indeed; good for law, for 
business, for the every-day matters of life, but of no service to the mind or 
the soul. The man who accepts a bill, gives you dinners, pushes you forward 
in life, answers for you in a court of law, and aids you in many ways, may 
yet not be your friend. Interest governs us so much that these kind offices 
are hardly to he put down to anything but interest. The poor and the 
unknown have few, if any friends, but these officious grubs haunt the 
chambers of the great, and run after the notorious, and are happy to have 
their names also before the world. The friendship of the city man who uses 
you and is of use to you is of little account. A rich man can always have 
plenty of these men ; a poor man comes off without one. 

But in our ideal friendship, that of soul answering to soul, that which 
arises from esteem, love, knowledge, and which is or should be founded upon 
a rock, we expect too much, and hence the numerous disappointments of life, 
and the impossibility of making a friend when young. We want a know¬ 
ledge of humanity. We must not expect an angel, or a perfect man. We 
must give and take, listen to our friends’ prosiness, find him oftentimes 
wrong or foolish, and yet stick by him. One blemish must not force us to 
discard him; one quarrel must not break the tie. It is well for the young to 
choose friends older than themselves; for the foolish to consort with the wise. 
We all should be careful to pick out those who are superior in something at 
least; it is but a short friendship which we can have with those who are in 
every thing our inferiors. Contempt destroys the feeling; we cannot be 
friendly with one whom we despise. 

Of all feelings of this sort perhaps the friendships of school-girls are the 
most deep, but at the same time the most evanescent. Certain philosophers 
doubt whether two w*omen can well be friends ; and unless, like the two old 
lasses of Llangollen, they determine to live single and to despise the world, 
they can hardly be termed friends. Young ladies love each other very 
tenderly; are romantic, pure, true, full of a tine sentiment and heroism; will 
plunge into water or go through fire together; and all this without hope of 
any meaner reward, and merely for the sake of pure friendship. Theirs is a 
sublimed passion, but like all essences and sublimates, it soon evaporates. An 
enchanter’s wand makes that which neither wind, water, nor fire would 
destroy, melt away; and this enchanter is Love. Like twin cherries growing 
on one stem, two school-girls will love each other very finely, very purely. 

* * There's no alloy 

Of earth that creeps into the perfectest gold 
Of other loves-^-no gratitude to claim ; 

You never gave her life, not even the drop 
That keeps life—never tended her, instructed, ' 

Enrich'd her—so your love can claim no right 
O'er hers save pure love's claim — that's what I call 
Freedom from earthliness. 

But men and women were made for each other, and the stronger passion 
drives the weaker out. Few female friendships subsist after marriage. 
Women then see the world “ with larger other eyes ” then erst they used, 
and the old beliefs die out. This is a constant complaint with sentimental 
women writers; with those who judge from impulse and feeling rather than 
from knowledge, and who, like Spinoza, “find fault with God,” because they 
do not understand his wisdom. Friendship is a beautiful thing, too beautiful, 
as Mrs. Kenwigs in Nicholas Nickleby says of her young family, too pure 
and beautiful to die, and yet it is dying every; day! We grow old, and 
have the mask taken from our own faces, the veil from our eyes; and how 
then shall we dream of the etherial friendship which two girls dream of ? 

Bachelors and old maids can be friends, but each to each, bachelor to 
bachelor, and spinster to spinster; but it is doubtful whether a man and 
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woman can be really so to each other. Sexuality and the world forbid it. 
There are very fine essays to be read upon this for and against. A woman 
will be devoted to a man; will serve him with a devotion, a generosity, none 
else will or can exhibit; but it is doubtful whether this feeling does not 
extend too far, and overrun itself into the boundaries of love. Thus we have 
run ourselves round, and conic to love again ; and, after all, in the new 
.Revelation of Christianity, there oan bo no friendship so true, so pure, 
so complete, as that which exists in married life. In that perfect communion 
which exists between husband and wife, the strongest and most sincere 
friendship exists also. Let me not, writes Shakspeare, to the marriage 
of true souls admit impodiment. No impediment, in fact, is strong 
enough to withstand it. The spectacle of two married people, of old John 
Anderson and his gude wife, who have weathered the storms of the world and 
of life together, who have climbed life’s hill hand in hand, and who go down 
to the grave to sleep together at the foot, is always affecting, always beautiful, 
and often scon. There is no alloy there. Awake to each other’s faults and 
weaknesses, patient of shortcomings, yet alive to the truth and loye and good^ 
ness in each, ready to sacrifice all, even life itself, each for each, trusting that 
love shall endure even after death, two beings thus united enlarge our own 
hearts when we witness their devotion, and force us to belieye in that modern 
Phoenix, that wonder of wonders, a true friend. 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 

A beautiful fancy has often beguiled me 
When viewing Earth’s flowers all wither’d and bow’d; 

I’ve thought that tfiose flowers have been summon’d above mo 
To deck the bright circlet—the bow in the cloud. 

When darkly adversity’s tempest looms o’er ye, 

And chill winds around ye blow fiercely and loud; 

No matter how dark—beat they ever so wildly— 

Faith and courage ! look up! there’s a how in the cloud. 

When friendship’s warm hand has relax’d its embracing, 

And left you to battle alone with the crowd, 

Fight it out like a man ; despair ever chasing, 

Ne’er forget through the storm there’s a bow m the cloud. 

When the heartless aud cold wound your heart nigh to breaking, 

And over you triumph the selfish and proud; 

Indulge not vain sighing, but fresh courage taking, 

Forget not the rainbow above iu the cloud! 

When doar ones are torn from your love-heating breast, 

And leave your heart desolate, drooping, and bow’d, 

Think those loved ones have enter’d a mansion of rest, 

And like dew-drops are gemming the bow in your cloud. 

And when Death broods his wing o’er thy sorrowing heart, 

And fills it with thoughts of the grave and the shroud, 

Pray that thou in the glories above may take part, 

As tfie flowerets that gem the bright bow in the cloud ! G* II. G. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

People would rather pardon the defects you have than the affectation of 
virtues you have not. 

Every morning we enter upon a new day, carrying still an unknown future 
in Hs bosom. Thoughts may be born to-day, which may never be extinguished. 
Hopes may be excited to-day which may never expire. Acts may be per¬ 
formed to-day, the consequence of which may not be realised till eternity. 

Female Influence. —A married man falling into misfortune, is more apt 
to retrieve his situation in the world than a single one, chiefly because his 
spirits are soothed and retrieved by domestic endearments, and his self-respect 
kept alive by finding that although all abroad be darkness and humiliation, 
yet there is a little world of love at home over which be is a monarch. 

Autumn Tints. —What more gorgeous than the tints of autumn \ AU the 
colours of the prism mottled upon the wooded hill-side ; a golden glory over 
the orchards; scarlet banners in the marshes, and to the sympathetic eye 
magnificence everywhere. The dog-elder, that flowered in the earliest spring 
by every wayside, so common as to be scarcely noted, how splendid its 
reddening leafage ! and the humble thorn, behold its scarlet plumes along the 
hedges ! The queenly maple blushes under the smile of the harvest season, 
and the royal oak, king of the forest, mossy with age and ivy-crowned, he, 
too, puts on the many-hued garb of the. declining year. Mother Earth is 
never so beautful, never so spiritual as in Autumn. Treading toward her 
wintry tomb, the hectic of dissolution flushes her cheek with unwonted 
splendour, while she bears on her brow and in her bosom flower-wreaths*" 
more rare than ever rustled from the lap of summer. Autumn’s robes and 
smiles are all queenly, and she treads the hills and valleys with a pomp of 
colour and fragrance. 

How to Look at it. —We wonder how many of the acquaintances 
formed in the course of summer travel, or at places of summer resort, are eyer 
even remembered —after separation ? There arc undoubtedly exceptions; but 
of the majority, when accident scuds them again iu our way, we obliviously 
remark, “Where could I have seen that face?” So we float away on the 
great ocean of time, iguoring each other’s needs and destination, and yet all 
bound for the same returnless shore—eternity ! Viewed in this light, how 
.solemn seems every chance interview with a human being, from the beggar I 
ivho solicits our alms to those whom all the world delight to honour. All 1 
are immortal l With whatq digqjty this thought invests the most obscure, 


widely dissevered from us, as they may he, by the accidents of birth or 
education. Hpvy many, whp have patiently and fearfaUy served and waited 
here, shall have brows radiant with celestial light, when earth and its petty 
distinctions have passed away. So—tread softly! nor curl the lip, nor avert 
the eye; thy brother, thy sister is immortal ! We confess, to us this thought 
is often overwhelming ; glimpses of the “ wedding garment ” we catch from 
nndor the raggedest covering; diadems on bent brows furrowed with earth- 
Qayos, a harp in thin, wasted hands appealingly outstretched for succour. 
Surely these puzzling things shall some day be made clear, else would the 
petition to the All-Father die upon our lip, and life itself be. a curse and a 
mockery.— Fanhy Fern. 

Weak Eyes. —Many who are troubled with weak eyes, by avoiding 
reading, sewing, and the like until after breakfast, will be able to use them 
with greater oomfort for the remainder of the day. It is, however, equally 
necessary to do the same by gas or candle-light, which is equally trying to 
the sight. _ 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


A new planet of the ninth or tenth magnitude has lately been discovered 
in the Constellation of the Whale, by M. Chacornac, of Paris. 

Charcoal put to the roots of dahlias and other flowering plants will redden 
them vividly, flowers nearly white being thus turned to a deep red, some¬ 
times altogether, and sometimes mixed with the lighter hue in half-a-dozen 
varieties, from one and the same root. 

M. Jaburck, of Vienna, has recently patented an improved tobacco-pipe, 
in which the bowl has fixed in it a perforated false bottom, with space beneath, 
and the stem has a plug with a central channel for smoke; by these means 
the noxious oils and juices are kept from the smoker’s lips, and the “ colour¬ 
ing,” as it is called, is accelerated. 

A small French instrument, recently invented, and called the Debuescope, 
is highly spoken of as capable of suggesting designs to an almost unlimited 
extent, as well as affording much entertainment. It consists of silvered 
plates, which arc placed at a certain angle, and on a picture being put under 
it, the reflection produces results of remarkable beauty and variety. 

New Use® of the Magnetic Compass. —Interesting and useful experi¬ 
ments have lately been made by a Parisian physician, which determine fully 
the utility of the magnet in extracting splinters qf shells and pieces of needles 
from the human body. He brings near it that part of the body which he 
suspects contains the foreign substance sought for. The deviation or immo¬ 
bility of the magnet determines the presence or absence of the substance. 
The physician in question has succeeded in extracting from the arm of a 
Voltigeur a shell-splinter which, had produced, a serious oedema of the whole 
member, lasting for more than ten months. 

Lying in Bed.— It is often a question amongst people who are unac¬ 
quainted with the anatomy and physiology of man, whether lying with the 
head exalted or level with the body was the most wholesome. Most, con¬ 
sulting their own ease on this point, argue in favour of that which they 
prefer. Now, although many delight in bolstering up their heads at night, 
and sleep soundly without injury, yet we declare it to be a dangerous babit. 
The vessels through which the blood passes from the heart to the head are 
always lessened in their cavities when the head is resting in bed higher 
than the body; therefore, in all diseases attended with fever, the head should 
| be pretty nearly on a level with the body; and people ought to accustom 
1 themselves to sleep thus and avoid danger.— Medical Journal. 

Smoke fhom Gas Lights.—I t is pretty generally imagined that the 
smoking of ceilings is occasioned by impurity in the gas, whereas, in this case, 

I there is no connection between the deposition of soot and the quality of the 
gas. The evil arises either from the flame being raised so high that some of 
its forked points give out smoke, or more frequently from a careless mode of 
| lighting. If, when lighting the lamps, the stop-cock be opened suddenly, and 
a burst of gas be permitted to escape before the match be applied to light it, 

I then a strong puff follows the lighting of each burner, and a cloud of black 
j smoke rises to the ceiling. This, in many houses and shops, is'repeated daily, 
| ; and the inevitable consequence is a blackened ceiling. In some wpll-regulated 
: houses, the glasses are taken off and wiped every day, and before they are put 
on again the match is applied to the lip of the burner, and the stop-cock 
: cautiously opened, so that no more gas escapes than is sufficient to make a 
ring of blue flame : the glasses being then nut on quite straight, the stop-cocks 
are gently turned, until the flames stand at three inches high. When this is 
done, few chimney-glasses will be broken, and the ceilings will not be 
blackened for years.— Sir John Robinson, 

Soap. —Now why do we use soap at all ? What is the good of it ? After 
all I havu said I fancy it? will puzzle you to tell. We know that we wash 
| with it. But how does it act upon our dirty skins, or linen, or boards, thqt 
we should use it in such immense quantities ? Liebig says that the quantity 
of soap used in a country is a test of civilisation; and it is happy for you 
Britons to know that you use more soap than any other people in the world. 
At the same time, you know, no one will say we use as much soap as we 
ought. Well, with regard to its action—in th6 first place it dissolves in 
water, and that is one of its qualities. Again, this solution of stearate of 
soda has a property of holding in solution oil—of making that soluble which, 
While on our hauds, is insoluble. You rub on q little of this detergent 
substance, and the oil is then dissolved by it, and both are dissolved in the 
water. The oil on our skin entangles the little particles of carbon, and a 
thousand things to which we are exposed iu the air, especially in our faces and 
j^auds, and in this way the skin gets soiled; and it is by removing this oil and 
its impurities the soap acts as a detergent. But we may add rnore alkali to 
the soap, so qs to secure the action of the free alkali, and that is wh it we dp 
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in washing. The washerwoman adds soda, so that shemakes extra soap. So 
with the clothmakcr;- he adds soda and potash lye to the cloth for the 
purpose of taking away oil; so that you see the soap acts in two ways; first, 
by washing away the oil, and next by saponifying the oil. In soaping the skin 
wc should remember that the alkali will not only dissolve the oil on our skins, 
but Avill actually dissolve the little epidermal scales, and this will chap 
the hands and roughen the face; and the consequence is that by being 
desirous of cleaning the skin too well, we, on the contrary, roughen the 
skin and that renders it more liable to contract dirt. This is the result of 
using highly alkaline soap. Brown soap, for instate, contains a greater 
quantity of alkali than curd soap; but the harder the soap the better it is. It 
requires patience, but in the end it will be seen to serve the purposes of 
washing better. The least alkaline is the cold cream soap, hence it is the 
best for ladies’ use. In cold cream soap the alkali is neutralised with wax ; 
it makes a soft, creamy lather, which does not act on the skin. This is a 
hint for those who wish to have very nice, clean, white-looking hands.— 
Lancaster's Lectures , 


STATISTICS. 


In Spain there are now 1,000 miles of railway open for traffic, 250 in the 
course of construction, and 250 conceded. 

From a return just issued it appears that there has been a large increase in 
the importation of tobacco. In the last eight months the importations were 
11,030,3341b., against 8,779,8861b. in the same period of the preceding 
year. 

Pauperism. —From a parliamentary paper just issued, it appears that, 
comparing the first week of July last with the corresponding week of July, 
1859, there was a diminution of 14,514 persons, or 1.82 per cent, in the 
number receiving relief. In the second week the decrease was 13,906 per¬ 
sons, or 1.76 per cent.; in the third week, 15,917, or 2.02 per cent.; in the 
fourth week, 18,135 persons, or 2.30 per cent.; and in the fifth week, 16,241 
persons, or 2.07 per cent. The return does not include lunatic paupers in 
asylums or vagrants. 

County Courts. —A return to an address of the House of Lords, dated 
July 30, 1860, gives the following summary of the business of these courts in 
r the years 1858 and 1859 :—The number of plaints entered in 1858 was 738,854 ; 
in 1859, 714,562; the amount of sums sued for in 1858 was £1,908,219 ; 
in 1859, £1,754,971 ; the number of judgments entered in 1858, for plaintiffs, 
was 375,952 ; in 1859, 424,550 ; the number for defendants, in 1858, was 
13,90-2; in 1859, 17,950; the amount for which verdicts for plaintiffs were 
entered in 1858 was £965,533; in 1859, £851,732; and the number of 
judgments entered for sums above £20, and not exceeding £50, in 1858, was 
4,968; and in 1859,3,631. 

The Supply of Cotton. —The growth of our cotton trade is the greatest 
marvel of British industrial enterprise. A century ago the women of Lanca¬ 
shire were engaged as spinsters, producing cotton yarn, by the aid of the 
distaff and spindle, without any mechanical agency whatever. At the present 
time no fewer than 33,000,000 spindles are employed in the production of 
cotton yarn, while the looms are of corresponding extent. From four to five 
millions of the population are supported by this one branch of industry, 
which absorbs a capital of not less than £150,000,000, and consumes the 
.precious fibre at the rate of 40,000 bags a week. Four-fifths of the 
cotton consumed in this country, consisting of 800,000,0001b, is slave- 
.grown, and comes from the United States of America ; from other 
foreign places 120,000,0001b; whilst, from the colonies and dependen- j 
cies of Great Britain, we only receive eight per cent, of our consumption, or j 
80,000,000 lbs. We are therefore glad to find that the new settlement at j 
.Port Kennaird, founded by Mr. Consul Pritchard, in the Fiji Islands, is pros- | 
.pering, and the bush is being vigorously cleared to make way for cotton plan- j 
-tations ; and that Colonel Smythe is to examine and report to Her Majesty's j 
.Government as to the expediency of the annexation of these islands to the 
British Crown; for we are persuaded that the cultivation of cotton by the 
free labour of the natives of Eastern and Central Africa, and of the aborigines 
of the islands of the South Pacific Ocean, will dp more to suppress slavery 
than all the attempts hitherto made; as from them, instead of from a slave¬ 
holding country, we should draw our future supplies. 


A Hint to Workmen.— At the recent meeting of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, Lord Brougham remarked that a working 
man out of-'debt, acquiring capital, however sloivly, and abstaining from 
stimulants, is on the road to happiness, and with a prospect of attaining it as 
bright as is vouchsafed to any citizen of the State, even the highest In t he 
land. 

The Magnetic Telegraph Company. —The facilities for sending mes¬ 
sages by telegraph appear to be gradually approaching the conveniences of 
our postal system. The Magnetic Telegraph Company are now issuing small 
adhesive stamps for franking messages throughout their lines in the United 
Kingdom. The principle is precisely similar to the postage stamp system. 
A message can be written wherever convenient, and, after affixing the neces¬ 
sary stamp, it can be sent either by post or messenger to the nearest magnetic 
telegraph station, and thence forwarded to its destination. 

Unahdressed Letters. Collectively speaking, persons remember and 
forget certain things with as much regulayty as if memory and attention 
were the result of wheel-work. It is found by the post-office returns in 
England and France, that the number pf unaddressed letters in each country 
is almost exactly the same year by year. In London the number of such 
letters is about 2 , 000 , being at the rate of six per day. But connected with 
this is another circumstance equally remarkable. A certain proportion of 
these letters is found to contain money and other valuable enclosures; and 
like the whole number, this portion is also invariable. ’ 

New Act for the Regulation and Inspection of Mines. —After the 
1st of July next no boy under twelve is to be employed in mines, except boys 
between ten and twelve who have certificates as to education and school 
attendance. In certain cases steam-engines are not to be under the charge 
of persons under eighteen years of age. The Secretary of State is empowered 
to appoint inspectors of mines, special rules are to be made, and the inspectors 
are to give notice of causes of danger not provided for by the rules. Penalties 
are to be enforced for infringing the provisions of this Act, which are to be 
recovered in a summary manner. The following important section appears 
in the Act: “ The wages of each and every person employed in any coal 
mine, colliery, or ironstone mine, shall be paid to him, or his representative 
authorised or deputed to that effect, by his immediate employer, in money, 
at an office to be appointed for that purpose in the special rules for 
such mine or colliery, and such office shall not be contiguous to any. house 
where spirits, wiue, beer, or other spirituous liquors arc sold; aud every 
owner or agent, or such employer who shall pay or permit any wages tp be 
paid contrary to the provisions of this Act shall, for every such offence, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 1 (E.” Where the payment of persons 
employed in mines is by weight, &c., an account is to be taken. The Act, 
which is to commence from the 31st of December next, is not to extend to 
Ireland. 

The Idea of the Spinning-Jenny.— Suddenly he (James Hargreaves) 
dropped upon his knees, and rolled on the stone floor at full length. He lay 
with his face towards the floor, and made lines and circles with the end of a 
burnt stick. He rose, and went to the fire to burn his stick. He took hold 
of his bristly hair with one hand, and rubbed his forehead and nose with the 
other and the blackened stick. Then he sat upon a chair, and placed his 
head between his hands, his elbows on liis knees, and gazed intently on the 
floor; then he sprang to his feet, and replied to some feeble question of his 
wife (who had not risen since the day she gave birth to a little stranger), 
by a loud assurance that ho had it; and taking her in his sturdy* 
arms in the blankets, the baby in her arms, he lifted her out, and 
held her over the black drawings oil the floor. These he explained; and she 
joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh with his high-toned assurance that she 
should never again toil at the spinning-wheel—that he would never again 
“play,” and have his loom standing for want of weft. She asked some 
questions, which he answered, after seating her in the arip-chair, by laying 
her spinning wheel on its back, the horizontal spindle stauding vertically, 
while he made the wheel revolve, and drew d roving of cotton from the 
spindle into an attenuated thread. “ Our fortune is made when that is 
made,” he said, speaking of his drawings on the floor. “ What will you call 
it?” asked his wife. “Call it? What an we call it after thysen, Jenny! 
The/called thee ‘ Spinning Jenny ’ afore I had thee because thou beat every 
lass in Stanhill Moor at the wheel. What if we call it the ‘ Spinning 
Jenny? ’ ”—Men Who Have Risen. 


varieties. 

The Athenccum says that from a personal examination it regrets to state 
that the whole of the frescoes in the new Houses of Parliament are mo?e or 
less on the road to ruin, and that the mischief is radical, being inherent in the 
solid wall, or in the plaster which holds the pictures themselves. In some the 
surface is scaling off, in others the colours are quite changed or faded, whilst 
all are full of blisters. 

. The great Art Exhibition of Paris is now officially announced for next year. 
During the months of May and June, artists of all nations are invited to send 
works in painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, &c., to the extent of 
four examples for each artist. Twenty-one medals will be awarded in 
painting. One great medal of 4,000 francs’ value will be given. The time for 
lending in is limited to between the 20th March and the 1st of April. 

The Female School of Art, whose existence when in Gower Street was 
endangered by a threatened failure of the sinews of war, has been successful 
in overcoming the difficulties which beset it, thanks to the exertions of the 
indefatigable Superintendent and its many zealous friends. It is at present 
established at 43, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, and the prospectus, showing 
the instruction afforded and the terms of admission, is now accessible to the 
public. 


THE RIPDLER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 909. 

Enigma: The Letter R. Charade: Pen-knife. Rebus: Unite; Untie, 

The following answer all: Penlington.—Cavan.—Rawlinson.— Bristow.—J. A. P. 
——Enigma and Charade: Jam .son.—Whitham.— D. S. D.— Errington.—Bridge of 

Allan. — Tootell.— W. J. R.-- Enigma : Grocers. — Ellison. — Sadler. — Barth.— 

Amelia B.—Swainton.- Charade: Mordey.—Summers.—1). B.—J. C.—Maggie.— 

Godfrey.—Arthur W. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. The amount of Capital and Profit would be £29. 19s. 94 

2. The Diameter of the Axle woidd be Ttco Inches. 

3 . Let x equal the number. Then, by diopliantine , we have 2 x* + 4 x = p* as*-/ 2 x + 4 

= p* x*; p*x - 2 x = 4 V uttin 9 P ™e have * = 4, the number 

required. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—W. D.— Rawstcrne.—Walsh.—Wardle.— 
D. S. D.—Douglas.—Tootell.—James. 

With 1 st and 3rd.— G. M.—Summers.—Mordey.—Lemuel. —Richardson.—Whitham. 

—Ellison.— Jamson.-- With 1st.— Bridgman.— Pyatt.— Sadler.—Wainwright.- With 

2nd. — Shedden.— Cardwell.—Higson.- With 3rd. —Cavan. —G. S. B.—Amos.—W. J. It. 

Arrived too late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 910 :—R. R. F.—W. P. J.— 
Addy.—Wilcox. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

In all noble enterprises, the ladies are like the electric telegraph—far in 
advance of the males. 

A young man who has recently taken a wife, says he did not find it half so 
nard to get married as he did to get the furniture. 

u I go through my work,” as the needle said to the idle boy. “ But not 
till you are hard-pushed,” as the idle boy said to the needle. 

An independent man is said to be one who can live without whiskey and 
tobacco, and shave himself with brown soap and cold water without a glass, 

A man about town observed on the morning after a debauch, “ Had Leander 
practised swimming with half the perseverance of my head, he’d never have 
drowned.” 

“Ah, doctor, how is my wife to-day ?” The doctor shook his head and 
said, “ You must prepare for the worst.”—“ What! (exclaimed the alarmed 
husband) is she likely to recover ? ” 

It was said in the olden time that the body was more than raiment; but 
now the raiment is often a great deal more than the body in value, and full 
five times as much in circumference. 

An old soaker being found in the gutter one rainy night, the water making 
a clear breach over him from head to heel, was asked by a passer-by what he 
was doing there. “ 0,” said he, “ I agreed to meet a man here.” 

“ Speaking of shaving,” said a pretty girl to an obdurate old bachelor, 
“ I should think that a pair of handsome black eyes would be the best glass 
to shave by.”—“Yes, many a poor fellow has been shaved by them,” the 
wretch replied. 

“ I’ll teach you to play pitch and toss! ” shouted an enraged father. 
“ I’ll flog you for an hour, I will.” “ Father,” instantly replied the incor¬ 
rigible, as he balanced a penny on his thumb and finger, “I’ll toss you to 
make it two hours or nothing.” 

* Governor Moore of Alabama has given a new direction to gallantry, and 
manifested his deference to the female sex in a novel way. It is reported that 
finding the penitentiary at Wetumpka too full, he has discharged the female 
convicts to make room for the males! 

Hood mentions a sea-toper, who never saw a flask or pewter measure 
that he did not inexorably seize, and, gauger-like, try the depth of. He had 
a son equally fond of potations, on which a neighbour remarked, that he took 
after his father. Whereupon the would-be Trinculo retorted, “ Father never 
leaves none to take.” 

The battle of Kohn, fought between the Austrians and the Prussians, was 
lost by the latter. Their king, immediately after his defeat, meeting with a 
Prussian soldier who had received a wound in his face, inquired, “In what 
beershop did you get that scar?”—“In one,” replied the soldier, “where 
your majesty paid the reckoning.” 

“My dear husband,” said the devoted wife, “why will you not leave off 
smoking?—it is such an odious practice, and makes your breath smell so !”— 
“ Yes,” replied he, “but only consider, my love, the time I have devoted, and 
the money I have spent in learning how to smoke. If I should leave off now, 
all that money and time will have been wasted for nothing, don't you see?” 

A Quaker at an inn called for some porter, and observing the pint deficient 
in quantity, thus addressed the landlord :—“ Pray, friend, how many butts of 
beer dost thou draw in a month ? ”—“ Ten, sir,” replied the publican. “ And 
thou wouldst like to draw eleven if thou couldst?” rejoined Ebenezer. 
“Certainly,” exclaimed the smiling landlord. “Then I will tell thee how, 
friend,” said Broadbrim; “ fill thy measure.” 

A vain young curate having once preached for a celebrated popular preacher, 
was anxious to get a word of applause for his labour of love. The rector, 
however, did not introduce the subject, and his younger brother was obliged 
to bait the hook for him. “ I hope, sir, I did not weary the congregation by 
the length of my discourse, to-day.”—“No, sir, not at all; nor by the depth 
either,” was the cutting reply, which effectually silenced the self-opinionated 
young gentleman. m 

The oaths of the Irish are very whimsical, such as “ By the seven pipers 
that played before Moses the night he was born, and that’s musical; ” “ By 
thy father’s beard, and that’s a hairy oath,” and a variety of others ; but of 
all the odd oaths ever taken, that of the witness Redmond before a committee 
of the House of Commons was the most singular. Being interrogated rather 
strongly by the opposing counsel as to his veracity, he roared out, “It’s the 
sacred truth I’m spaking, by the sowl of Dan O’Connell, which is big, and 
your own sowl, which is very little, my lord.” 

A distinguished member of the Legislature in addressing a temperance 
society, got rather prosy but showed no disposition to “let up,” though 
the audience waxed thinner. Finally the presiding officer got excited, and 
repairing to a friend of the speaker’s inquired how much longer he might 
reasonably be expected to speak? Whereupon the friend answered, “He 
didn’t exactly know—when he got on that branch of the subject, he generally 
spoke a couple of hours.”—“ That’ll never do; I’ve got to make a few 
remarks myself,” said the president; “how shall I stave him off? ”—“Well, 
I don’t know—in the first place I should pinch him in the left leg, and 
then if he shouldn’t stop, I’d stick a pin into it.” The president 
returned to his scat, ana his head was invisible for a moment. 
Soon afterwards he returned to the “ brother ” who had prescribed 
“the pin style of treatment,” and said: — “I pinched him, and he 
didn’t take the least notice at all—I stuck a pin into his leg and he didn’t 
seem to care ; I crooked it in, and he kept on spouting as hard as ever! ”— 
“Very likely,” said the wag, “ that leg is cork! ” Nothing has been seen 
pf that president since. 


“ A fool in fermentation ” is the last and best definition of a vain person. 

Feminine Headache.— a fictitious disease, by which women seek to conceal 
their heartache. 

Antidote for Cowardice.—T he poorest coward may avoid shaking in his 
shoes by wearing boots or going barefooted. 

Woman’s Empire.—“W oman’s empire is matrimony. Here she is 
always in the majority—always reigns, and (as scurrilous bachelors say) 
sometimes storms.” 

An Example.—J ones has acquired quite a reputation by bearing down on 
a bore who sat in his sanctum two mortal hours: “ I wish, friend, you would 
do as my poor fire is doing.”—“ How is that ? ” asked the other. “ Why, 
sir, it is going out,” replied Jones, looking blazes. 

Strict Interpretation.—“J ohn, I am going to church, and if it should 
rain I wish you to come with the umbrella for me; however, you need not 
come unless it should ‘rain downright.’ ” The gentleman went. It did rain, 
but John had gone to the other end of the town to see Mary. His master 
came back with drenched garments and a look of implacable anger. “ John, 
John,” said he, “why didn’t you bring the umbrellar”—“Because, sir,” 
replied John, “ it rained slanting /” 

Self-destruction.—“M assa, you know dem big glass shades, what am 
aribe last night?”—“Well,” said his master.—“Well, dey was put in de 
store-room,” continued the boy.—“ Well,” continued the master, looking 
inquiringly.—“Well, I was peelin’ de apples, when Mr. Johnson told me to 

bring one of dem out, and-”—“Well,” said his master, impatiently.— 

“ Well, just as I was gwine to do-”—“ You let it fall and broke it, you 

careless scoundrel!” anticipated the master.—“No I didn’t, nudder,” said 
the negro, sulkily.—“Well, what then?” said his master, recovering.— 
“ Why, I struck him agin de corner of de shelf, and he brake hisself all to 
pieces.” 

Where’s Ma Wig ?—There is a good anecdote told of Robbie Johnson, 
who, in the year 1769, was Provost of Dundee. His services being required 
on a certain occasion, a messenger was despatched to his house, who, upon 
asking for the Provost, was told by the guidwife that he was “ awa’ to the 
whin hill for a pockfu’ o’ whins.” Off scampered the callant to the “ whin 
hill,” and soon the Provost appeared, and, throwing down his faggot, pulled 
off his bonnet, and wiping the sweat from his bald pate, said, “Janet, where’s 
ma wig ? Pm to sit in judgment the day.”—“ Your wig! ” quo’ Janet; “ did 
I ever hear sic a man! How can you get your wig ? D’ye no ken the hen’s 
layin* in’t ? ” 

Headed off by iiis Wife.—A candidate for Parliamentary honours, 
who is “up to a dodge or two,” and has a keen appreciation of live beauty, 
when about to set off on his canvass through the country, said to his wife, 
who was to accompany him, “My dear, inasmuch as this election is con¬ 
tested, and the canvass will be close, I am anxious to leave nothing undone 
that would promote my popularity, and so I have thought it would be a 
good plan for me to kiss a number of pretty girls in every place where 
I may have to address the electors. Don’t yoh think that would be a 
good idea?”—“Capital,” exclaimed the devoted wife; “and to make your 
election a sure thing, while you are kissing the handsomest girls, I will kiss 
an equal number of the handsomest young men!” 

Reasons for Wearing the Mustache.—A curious inquirer has been 
able to draw up a table of the different reasons for wearing a mustache. 
Having questioned not fewer than one thousand persons so adorned, their 
answers have helped him to the following result:—To avoid shaving, 69; to 
avoid catching cold, 32 ; to hide their teeth, 5 ; to take away from a prominent 
nose, 5 ; to avoid being taken as an Englishman abroad, 7 ; because they are 
in the army, 6; because they are Rifle Volunteers, 221; because Prince 
Albert does it, 2; because it is artistic, 29 ; because you are a singer, 3; 
because you travel a deal, 17; because you have lived long on the Continent, 
1; because the wife likes it, 8; because you have weak lungs, 5 ; because it 
acts as a respirator, 29; because it is healthy, 77; because the young ladies 
admire it, 471; because it is considered “the thing,” 10; because he 
chooses, 1. 

A Smart Young Lawyer. —One of the very smartest young lawyers ever 
yet heard of was a sprig of the law who resided in Gotham, some years since; 
the much loved son of a worthy descendant of old Knickerbocker. His busi¬ 
ness was rather limited, to be sure, from two causes ; first, he did not love to 
work, and secondly, whenever he undertook a case, he proved such a very slow 
coach in making his returns, that customers got tired of him, and he very soon 
found his clients like angels’ visits—few and far between. But his respected 
progenitor, old Hanse Van Warken, thought him a perfect prodigy; and the 
worthy parent was exceedingly fond of his only and hopeful heir. A gentle¬ 
man once asked the father how his son succeeded in business, and if he were 
smart ? “ Smart ? ” echoed Hanse, “ vel I dink he ish smart. I tell you 
vot he did vonce. Dat poy haves a pill to collect for a fren. Te fren he come 
to me and ask me, ‘ Is ter poy smart ? ’ an’ I say, ‘ Yaw, he pe—as you shall 
find out, if you give him te pizziness; ’ dat ish, he gives ’im a leettle note to 
collect; vich te poy puts troo te Cort, an’—how long do you dink de poy vas 
apoutit?”—“I don’t know,” said the gentleman. “Veil, den, I tell you. 
He vos tree year.”—“Three years!”—“Yaw. Te note vos joost seventy- 
tree dollars an’ dirty-tree cents. Now, I say te poy ish shmart. Vot you 
dink he sharge for collectin’ de note?”—“Couldn’t say, really.”—“Veil, I 
tells you. His pill for collectin’ te note vos joost seventy-tree dollars an’ 
dirty-tree cents! If you duzzn’t call dat a shmart poy, I’d joost like to know 
where you find ’em ? ”— American Taper. 
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